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ABSTRACT ' 

In a continuing description of a Head Start 
longitudinal study, analyses are presented of the interrelationships 
among individual measures of the child' s performances prior to school 
entry, accompanied by brief descriptions of the tasks and the scores 
used. Despite the size and extensiveness of the data base, the 
findings are considered tentative until further data is collected on 
socio-cultura 1 determinants,- developmental trends, and other 
interrelationships. This report describes the interrelationships 
among, certain cognitive, perceptual, and personal-social behaviors of 
the children, age 4, in the first year of the study as assessed by 
the initial', test battery . Chapter s of the report include 
characteristics- df the s.£mple>>, me thodology, results and discussion," 
and conclusions. Structural analyses of '•.he Year 1 child test data 
yielded 1) a general ability dimension (i.e., information-processing 
skills),, cutting across contents and operations sampled in the 
cognitive test battery, and 2) a stylistic response tempo dimension. 
Descriptions of each of the individual child measures are presented 
in the appendices, which comprise about half the report. (LH) 
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Preface 

This is the sixth report describing the progress of the Longi tudinal Study 

conducted under Contract 0E0 4206 and Grants H— 8256 and CG— 8256 - The first 
\ 

report (PR-68-4) discussed theoretical considerations and measurement strategies 
proposed for the study of, disadvantaged children and their first school exper- 
iences.. The second (PR-69-12) and third (PR-70-2) reports described operations 
during the first two years of the study.. In 1969 mothers were interviewed ^nd 
children tested prior to their enrollment in Head Start or any other preschool 
program; in 1969-70 these measures were repeated and extensiv'e observation of 
those children attending preschool programs in Portland, St. Louis, and Trenton 
took place.* In Lee County, where Head Sfrart is a kindergarten level program, 
a brief version of the test battery was administered. The fourth irhport (PR- 

70- 20) gave a detailed description of the initial longi tudinal sample in Port- . 
land, St. Louis and Trenton, prior to enrollment in' school. It was based on 

the first analyses of 16 of the 33 instruments administered during 1969, 

^ *i • * 

including a parent interview and medical examination designed to elicit infor- 
mation about family and environmental characteristics; The fifth report (PR- 

71- 20) dealt with the s t ructure' and development of personal-social behaviors v 

< 5 / 

in preschool settings in Portland, St. Louis, and Trenton. 

* 

The present report continues the description of the initial sample, incor- 
porating data from Lee County and what, is now known about the child’’s enrollment 

•* 

in Head Start or other preschool programs. ' The major focus of this- report, 
however, is to present the first analyses of the interrelation nips among 

individual measures of- the child's performances prior to school entry, accomp- 

" j 

anied by brief descriptions of the tasks and the scores used. Despite the size 
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and extensiveness of tfhe data base, such findings must nevertheless tbe ** 
considered tentative; important clues to interpr etability await the relating 
of these data to socio-cul tural determinant^, developmental trends, and to 
interrelationships that may become increasingly apparent with measurements 
in subs equent’ years . 
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INTRODUCTION 



> f _ t 

^ The Longitudinal Study of Disadvantaged Children and Their First School 

'l ^ 

Experiences was initiated in the spring of^ 1967 as a coo'pera tiv^^-venture 

m . ' * *• , -r~ m 

. ■ - t . - 

of the Head S'tart .Research Office* (Office of Economic Opportunity) and 

• * . • ... * 

Educational Testing Service. *The study brings together the concerns of the 

psychologist, sociologist-, and educator- as -it ' seeks answer s to the questions: 

« #*_ 

what are the components of early education that are associated with the. 

* . # % * 

1 S • o 

cognitive/ personal, and social development of disadvantaged children; what 
• ... - 1 8 / 
are the environmental and background variables 'that moderate these associa- 
tions; and how do. these moderators produce thteir’ influence? 

The specific age range chosen for study was % th§ critical developmental 
span of approximately 4 through "8 years o^ age — or from two- years' prior to* 



entr 



:^(ce into 



the first -glade through completion of third grade. This period 






is thought to be particularly important because it .is’ a time during which 

many abilities consolidate and the child makes the social transition f,rom 
* * . 

famili'ar home surroundings to the world of school, peers, and unfamiliar 

adults. The first data were coTlected during the spring and summer of 1969 

on over ’1,800 children, the majority falling between the ages of three'years 

4 % 

^ J * ^ 

nine ‘months (3-9) and four years eigh-t months (4-8). All were scheduled to 
be enrolled in firstr grade in. the fall of*’ 1971. „ Data collection on these 
childr en^ancL their families, communities and schools ’is planned to continue 

J * \ 

through, s^rirrg'' of 1974. Of particular interest as the study progresses is 

identification of . differential growth patterns thatlbay be associated 

with • certain characteristics of Head Start and Follow Through' programs apd - 
• • * V; , • 
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their interaction with characteristics of .the child and his family. 

* ' • • ' - ■»' s 

'■ . * . • % 

JThe study population was identified and^ information was'gathered prior 
to' the time when the target children were eligible to enter a, Head Start program 
Decisions hfc>out sending or not sending children to Head,. Start or kindergarten 

were therefore made in the . ordinary way by the parents involved, a^ter the / 

• "• \ . . - v 
stud^y was underway. Thus, given a lack of control in assigning children to 

"treatments" or programs, the prior information (baseline d^ta) is u§ed to 

• ■ * “ • o > ' 

V ■ ’ * < 

assess the comparability of ^children receiving .different treatments.- 

• ; V •> , 

By following the same children over a number of years, one can also 

assess the comparability of beginning grade school experiences for both. Head 

. . ’ ' i ^ 

Start and non-Head Start youngsters — e.g., the degree to which* primary grade, 
curricula are eongrueftt with and capitalize on what the child' has learned in 
preschool. Finally, a longitudinal design affqrds the opportunity, to study 
. variables which might be expected to have long term rather than short term 
effects. Such a strategy has potential value for educational and social 
planning, theories of child development and techniques of' assessing 
young children and their environments. It offers the possibility 



to: 






a. Determine the cognitive, personal, social and physical characteristics 
of "disadvantaged" ’children prior to any formal preschool experience, 
and to relate these characteristics to home and community variables: 

’ /• y J l 

b. Determine the differential characteristics of families that do and 
do not senc| their children to Head Start; 

c. Identify the characteristics of preschool and primary grade programs 
- , in the s tudy sites and to determine the relationships among' these 

* characteristics wl thin and between the educational levels involved; 

d. Determine the cognitive, social and personal outcomes in children 

that seem to be associated with various aspects pf compensatory : * 

preschool experience, and to study the permanence of such effects 

. through the first three primary grades; 



3 



e. Determine the relationship of Head Start to family and community 

cfaarac teris tics and attitudes; , 

■ * \ 

f. Relate particular characteristics of children and their grow\h 

patterns to particular characteristics of families and educational 
programs; * \ 

' .. \ 

g. Determine relationships among physical, personal social. , and 
cognitive characteristics of children in each of the years of the 
s tudy ; 

h. . Describe changes in the structures of cognitive abilities and 

personal-social characteristics of these children over the crucial 
developmental per iod of the study; 

i. Develop much needed and, i-t is hoped, generally useful techniques 

for the assessment of some of the individual and environmental 
characteristics under consideration. ^ 

* 

The. initial study report (ETS, PR-68-4) ■ specified a wide variety of 
measures that we felt would help us describe more adequately the complex inter- 
relationships and structure of chikdren T s abilities and characteristics over 
time, and enable us to' tease out their interaction effects with particular 
preschool and primary school programs. Selection of these measures followed 
certain inherent assumptions about What we felt was necessary to accomplish 
the goals of the study. Whenever possible, multiple sources of information 
about a , particular phenomenon were proposed (e.g.,' verbal behavior was seen 
as a function of the stimulus materials, the_communiratcir^ommuni.cant relation- 
ship, and__the^purpose^of . the act — to inform, seek help, express emotion). 

— — % . * ° 

We emphasized process rather than static variables, especially those process 
variables involving parent-child and teacher-child inter actions , such as modes 
of information-processing and reinforcement strategies. ^Implicit throughout ^ 

was our belief that only for the intermediate vpurpose of structural analysis 

. • • ^ 1 / • - - 

and measure derivation within domains could/ one separate cognitive-perceptual 

and social-personal domains 'ot study ttyL child, Without taking his environment 
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into account. 

The present report describes the interrelationships among certain 
cognitive, perceptual and personal-social behaviors of the children in the 

first .year of the study as assessed by the initial test battery. The 

• V'* 

questions asked of the data were: To what extent are these indices of the 

functioning of the 4-year-old describahie in terms of differential processes? 

How do cognitive styles and competencies interact? Within the particular age 

period represented, are differential results obtained by age., sex, social 

status or^general abili ty. level of the child, and/or by their interactions? 

In addition to contributing to our understanding of the young child, answers 

to such questions have obvious implications f or interpreta ti on of f 'i ticular 

& h ■* 

test findings obtained in various assessment situations. 

The report consists of five chapters, of which this introduction is the 
first. Chapter 2, Characteristics of the Sample , provides tables and 
statistics which indicate both the composition ->f the sample and the degree 
to which we were successful in unconfounding its major independent variables. 

Chap 3, Methodology , presents a brief discussion of how the data were 
gathered as well as a statement about the methods of analysis (such as coding, 
validity -checks , computer procedures, etc.). Chapter 4, Results and Discussion , 
presents the findings from the various structural analyses of the test data, 
including cpmparisons by major subject classifications. Chapter 5, Conclus ions , 
summarizes and discusses the general results of the analysis to date and 
•presents a statement of. plans for further analysis* Brief descriptions of — 

eaclr of the individual child measures are presented in the appendices. - 

It must-be- emphasized, however, that the data presented here provide only 
some beginning answers „ to the questions to which the study is addressed. Further 
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analyses are planned which, it is looped, will provide a more comprehensive 

t . 

picture of the children in our sample and which will help delineate important 

sociocultural determinants . As noted earlier, ' the project's focus is on 

\ 

interactions as well as main effects; moreover, the questions being asked 
must be answered within a framework of repeated measures and observations of 
the same children (and their parents) over a period of time. 

f 
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CHAPTER 2— CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 



Introduction 

» * 

Chapter 2 describes the initial sample, .the basis for selection of sites, 

and certain demographic characteristics (i.e., parents 1 occupational and 

\ 

educational level, race, and the study child's sex and later attendance in 
Head Start or other preschool programs) tha t emerged from the nonrandom selec- 
tion of children and their families. We had anticipated disproportionate 
numbers of children in the above categories because of the basic design of 
the study. And though this disproportion is a necessary characteristic of 
the sample, it does complicate interpretation of general means because the 
groups defined through a simple classification on a single variable will not 
have equal numbers of children in important related classifications. Thus, 
a major purpose cf this chapter is to point out some of the dispropor tionali- 
ties in terms of single and multiple classifications and to caution the 
reader against unwarranted interpretations of the results reported later in 
Chap ter 4 . ’ 

The information is essentially. the same as reported earlier in Progress x 
Report 70-20, except that numbers.* have beea updated on^ the basis of the most' 
recent information fVonr'school records, and preschool information for the Lee 
County sample has been added. 

Since the reader may. find our necessarily detailed accounting somewhat 
burdensome, we have tried to lighten his labors by first presenting the following 
summary of major findings: <• 

The attempt to gather data on children in the four selected sites was, in 
general, successful. At least partial data were obtained for a total of 1875 
children, 99.6% of the 1882 children originally expected from these four 

6 
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communities (ETS , PR-68-4). However, the distribution of children from site to 
site was different from our expec tations x since we had expected St. Louis and 
Trenton to be our large sites (and we were least successful in enrolling subjects 
there) , but found more children than we had anticipated in Lee County and Portland 
(and we were most successful in enrolling subjects there). The other problems 
were the slightly older ages at testing time of the St. Louis sample, because we 
had eytended their test-period (although the ages of the children are actually 
in the appropriate rante) and the impossibility of collecting full data on all 
sub j ec ts . 

There are, of course, a number of dispropor tionali ties in the various 
classifications of ' impor tance. There are almost one and three-quarters times as 
many blacks as whites, more boys than girls, more children who did attend 
preschool programs, and various interactional differences such as different propor- 
tions of blacks and whites attending Head Start. These dispropor tionalities make 
the interpretation of general means quite difficult, for one must be concerned 
that an apparent effect is not due to important differences among other variables 
that are not cancelled out in computing a general mean. The sample, then, dictates^ 

our caution in interpreting such measures , 

> . 

Such differences in the numbers of children in various classifications is 

» ^ 

a necessary part, in some ways a desirable part, of the type of design used in 
the study. It would inevitably be impossible in .such a study to identify and 
select equal or proportional cell sizes because of the very large number of 
classification variables; but even if the number of classification variables 
were to be kept small, the differential attrition over the life of the study would 
still result in an unbalanced sample. As recompense for the dispropor tionali tv , 
however, we have a measure, albeit crude, of the naturally occurring inter- 
relationship among the classif ica tory variables at various sites. 
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The dispropor tionalities , in any case, do not prevent statistical esti- 
mation, of effects that would be expected if the sample were proportional. 
Disproportionality does affect the power of .tests to reject alternate hypotheses 
but we feel this diminution is not of primary importance. 

Some of the salient facts about the sample are these: 

1. The number of subjects at different sites varies, with Lee County 
and Portland together constituting about 60% of the sample. 

2. The sample is 62% black. 

3. Boys make up 53% of the sample. For the four sites they make 
up 54.5% of the black sample and 50.5% of the white, sample. 

4. For the three sites in which children had the opportunity to 
attend Head Start in Year 2 of the study, 37.2% of the sample 
attended Head Start, 11% attended other preschool programs, and 
51.8% had no known attendance in Head Start or other preschool 

j 

programs. In Lee County, where Head S'tart is a kindergarten ' 

* * , 

level program, 41.7% of the initial sample attended Head Start, 

* 

, ' 1-9.1% attended other preschool programs and 39.3% ha$i no known • 

•* * . 

* ■ attendance in Head Start or other preschool programs. f ... . 

f *' 5. Substantially more blacks than whites attended Head StaYt. While 
this varies by site, in the total sample only 5.1% of the child” 
ren who attended Head Start are white. 

6. The parents of the whites are, generally, better educated than 
the black parents, except in St. Louis where the reverse is true. 

7. Although the fathers of both blacks and whites tend to be in 
blue-collar positions, a disproportionately large number of blacks 
are -so classified. 
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8. Educational and occupational data were obtained for substantially 
fewer fathers than mothers — the difference between the number of 
\ fathers and the number of mothers for whom data were obtained was 
greater for blacks than for whites, and for children who attended 
Head Start than for others. 

i 

The Selection of Sites / 

The sites were selected from areas where there is an opportunity for child- 
ren to attend Head Start, and thus from areas with a substantial proportion of th 
population below the poverty level. Considerations of cost and feasibility of 
the study determined that four communities could participate, and these were 
selected according to the following major criteria: 

^ 1. Program . To be considered, a school system had to serve 

children who had an opportunity to attend a year-long Head Starts 
program. To increase the variety of pr eschool- or imary grade 
experiences, we preferred school systems with Follow Through 
programs and, tried for at least one without a kindergarten. 

2. National spread . Urban-rural variation, ^population stability, 

J \ 

and representation from differ ent sections of the country were ’ ' * 

all considered vital criteria. 

3. Sufficient number of students . A community was considered 

eligible if it had a sufficient number of children in school and 

# 

in the Head Start program. We attempted to obtain a reasonable 
racial mix and also took into account factors that might signi- 
ficantly change the area T s characteristics during the life of 
the study. ; 
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4. Opportunity -to follow . Bussing of children to schools outside 
their home districts and high mobility reduced the chance of a 

% • city being selected. 

5. Cooperation . The study would, of course, be impossible without the 
cooperation of the community, including its school officials and 
dommunity leaders. Areas whose continued support was doubted 
were disqualified. 

As an added condition, we decided that one participating community should 
be relatively near Princeton, thus making possible a close interaction be- 
tween ETS staff and a local "site. 

The selection procedure began by examining a list of the 30 school systems 
having Follow Through programs at the time. The list was scrutinized care- 
fully in terms of the other criteria and several systems were selected for 
further investigation. Members of the ETS staff visited the respective sites 
for additional information, including' evidence of willingness to engage in a 
relatively long-term study. Since the Follow Through program was nonexistent 

* t ~ 

in any Southern rural school sysrem which met all our criteria, additional „ 

lists of Southern communities .had ^to be reviewed as 'well. Alter an extensive 

* * ' - 
period of information-gathering and the preparation of a list of eligible pairs 

of cities to guide our selection, the following study sites were finally .chosen 

a. Lee County, Alabama . Lee County is mainly a Southern rural area. 

There are two small cities. Auburn .and Opelika, within the county, 
but outside the city limits the area is distinctly rural ar.d poor. 
Auburn is dominated bv its university which is a major employer in 
that city. Opelika has a few small factories and serves as the 
county seat. The population is approximately 33% black (0E0, 1970). 



Portland , Oregon .* Portland is a medium-size city on the West Coast. 



b. 

Its population is fairly stable, having risen from 373,000 in 1960 

O ^ r, 

to 375,000 in 1970. About 6% are black.' Unlike the populations 

I V ‘ * 

of other large cities, Portland whites have not fled to suburbia. 

The population is better educated than in many other parts of the 
country, and poverty in Portland is ijot as intense as in our other 
sites. 

c. St. Louis, Missouri .** St. Louis is a central city, with declining 

population amid quickly growing suburbs. The city's population dropped 

from 750,000 in 1960 to 607,000 in 1970. As the white population 

moved out of the city, the non-white population increased from approx- 
, ^ 

imately 29% in 1960 to in 1965; it is believed to be nearly 50% 

/ 

in 1970.. Largely industrial, the city is also a trading center. 
v d. Trenton, New Jersey .** Trenton is a small city on the Eastern sea- 
board. The city's population dropped slightly from 114', i)00 in 1960 
to 102,000 in 1970. The non-white population was estimated to be 
35%-38%-of the total population in 1968. The^crity is industrial 
and also serves as the state capital. - 1 

Within these communities, elementary school districts with a Substantial 
proportion of the population eligible for Head Start were selected for participation 
For the moi’t part, the schools in the target districts are located near Head Start 
* centers.'* It is in these school districts that the Longitudinal Sample is expected 
to be enrolled when they reach third grade in the fall of 1973. In each school 



*The statistics reported are based on 1970 U. S. Bureau of Census figures 
supplied by Opinion Research Corporation, Princeton, N„. J. 

\ 

**The statistics reported are based on 1970 U-. S. Bureau of Census figures 
supplied by local city officials. 
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district, an attempt was made to include all children of approximately 3 1/2 to 
4 x/2 years of age in the initial ‘testing and data collection of 1969, although 
some children were excluded ^from the sample; e.g., children from families speaking 
a foreign language, and those with severe physical handicaps. The 1969 sample 
was identi fied through a canvass of each neighborhood of the school districts . - 

and an enumeration of the resident children. 

The Basic Sample 

The number of children on whom information has been collected is shown 
in Table 2-1. These are the children who fit all the qualifications for 
membership in the sample and about whom we have collected at least one piece 
of information in the 1969 testing program. In some cases the data available 
for the children included are incomplete; 

There are some fairly substantial differences in sample size by site; 

Lee Cofcnty and Portland have over 500 cases, whereas Trenton and St. Louis 
have under 400. Consequently, there is a need for caution in interpreting 
statistics computed over all subjects since any factors associated with site 
are disproportionately' represented . 

- Racial composition : Racial composition varies strikingly from site to 

site. The basic numbers are shown in Table 2-2. Table 2-3 shows these same 
figures as percentages of the children in a community. We see that the total 
sample is 62.5% black atld 36.4% white, with a few (1.0%) classified as "Other" 
(i.e., Puerto Rican, American Indian). The proportion of blacks varies 
sharply from site to site with as many as 77.8% of the Trenton sample being 
black, and only 47% in Lee County. Therefore, general Comparisons from site 
to site will inevitably require consideration- of racial differences. 
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Table 2-1 




Number of 


Subjects in 


Each Site 


. c 

Site 


N 


1 


Lee County 


593 


31.6 


Portland 


542 


28.9 


St. Louis 


353 


18.9 


Trenton 


387 


20.6 


TOTAL 


1875 


100.0 



Table 2-2 



Racial Composition in Sites 



Site 


Black 


White 


Other 


Total 


Lee County 


279 


312 


2 


593 


Portland 


350 


180 


12 


542 


St. Louis' 


2>;3 


109 


1 


353 


Trenton 


301 


82 


4 


387 ‘ 


TOTAL 


1173 


683 ’ 


19 


1875 




Table 2-3 






facial 


Composition 


in Sites 


by Percentages 




Site' 


. r 

Black 


Whi te 


Other 


Total 


Lee County 


47.0 


52.6 


0.4 


, 100.0 


Portland 


64.6 


33.2 


' - 2/2 


: 

100.0 


St. Louis 


68.8 


30.9 


0.3 


100 ..0 


Trenton 


77.8 


21.2 


1.0 


100.0 


TOTAL 


62.5 


36.4 


1:0 


100.0 
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Sex differences : As one might expect, there are small differences in the 

numbers of boys ai.d girls from site to site. Summary statistics are in Tab^Ie 

2-4 and are expressed in percentages in Table 2-5, The percentage of boys and *of 
/ • 



Table 2-4 

'Number of Children in Each Site, Classified by Sex 

y 



/ 






Beys 


Girls 


Total 

s 


Lee County 


323 


270 


593* 


Portland 


292 


250 


542 


» 

St. Louis 


180 


173 

0 


353 


Trenton 


199 


188 


387 


’ TOTAL 


994 


881 


1875 


girls is about equal in Trenton and St. Louis, but there is a disproportion-^ 


ately large number of boys in both 


Lee County and 


l Portland. The result is 


that the total sample is 53% 


boys 


and 47% girls. 


"This difference is sufficient 


to warrant care in making general 


comparisons of 


Lee County and Portland with 
» * 


Trenton and St. Louis, but it does 


not appear as 


serious as the 'confounding on 


some of the other variables. 






* 




• Table 2-5 


> 


Percentage of Children 


in Each Site, 
* 


Classified # by* Sex 

/ \ 


• 


Boys 


Girls 


.Total 


Lee County 


54,5 


45. ~5 


S f 

106.0 . • - • 


Portland 


53.9 


46.1 


* % 

100.0 - * i* 

% 


„ St . Louis 


51.0 


'49.0 


s 100.0 


Trenton 


51.4 


"-48.6 


100.0 ’ 

< 


TOTAL 


53.0 


46.9 


100.0 


% 




, - 


■ 





Preschool attendance: "the sample statistics for attendance in Head Start 


and 


other preschool programs are shown in^Table*2-6 and 


the. percentages are 


' shown in Table 2-7. It 


should .be noted that 


Head Start 


was not available to 


Lee 


County children until their kindergarten 


year. 


* 






Table 2-6 


4 9 


. 




• « • 
Number Attending Head Start and Other Preschool 

‘Programs, Classified by Site _ _• . 




* 


. HS PS 


No Known 


TOTAL 


' 


Lee County 


247 * 113 


233 ' ' 


. 593 ' ' ' • 

P 


% 


« 

Portland 


219 ’ 74 


249 


542 




St. Louis 


133 12 


208 


353 




Trenton 


125 55 


207 


387 


. 


TOTAL 


724 254 


897 


1875 




t 


Table 2-7 




✓ 


4 


Percentage 


> Attending Head Start and Other 
Programs, Classified by Site 


'K * 

Preschool 




p 


> 


*> 




? 


* 


' HS * PS 


No- Known 


TOTAL 




Lee County 


41.7 19n 


.•39.3 


100.0 


« 


Portland 


«. '40.4 ' 13.7 


45.9 


100.0 

T 




' St> Louis 


37.7 3.4 


58.9 


100.0 




i , 

Trenton 


32.3 14.2 


53 . 5 


100.0 


0 


• TOTAL 

% • 


38.6 13.5 


47.8 


100.0 

\ 
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The children are divided into three groups. The firs t .group consists of 

children who attended Head Start during 1969-70 in* Portland, Trenton, and 

\ \ ... . 

St, Louis and during 1970-71 in Lee County. Information was taken ; from Head 

Start registers in the communities, and. .the number given is the minimum* number 

. ■" * „ 

of Head Start children. The second^ group , other- preschool (PS) , consists of, 

* • r . 

children who are known t6 have attended other preschool or nursery programs 

- ' ' * \ 

during .1969-70 in Portland, Trenton, and St'. Louis and during 1970-71 in . 

9 j 

Lee Ccunty , so this too is a minimum number. Children who were not on Head- 
Sfart or other pres chool lis ts are in*, the "no known’* category; it is likely \ 
that many of these children s t tended . nei ther Head Start nor other preschool 

- • t 

programs, but this category also includes children who may have moved out of 

the community and were enrolled in Head Start elsewhere or those who were 

enrolled in Head Start out of the general area. As the children in* the "no 

known” category are followed up, they may be reassigned teethe Head Start or 

other preschool categories. . < _ 

v ; 

Across the three urban sites 38.6% of the children attended Hgad Start* 

t 

In Lee County 41.7% attended* Head Start. However, we note th^t the number 

r • 

of children in the Head Start category at the individual site runs froi^32.3% 

* * r * 
to* 41.7% and the number in the preschool category runs from 3.4% to 14.2*L 

As indicated later, there are substantial interactions between race and Head 

Start attendance which vary from site to site; this may , perhaps, make Head - 

Start children incomparable to other children at the different sites. ^ 

* 'S. 

f ' * 

Cross-Classification by Major Variables _ ^ 

The following section contains tables displaying all cross-classifications 
of the major variables: site, race, sex, and Head Start attendance for 

Portland, St. Louis, Trenton, and Lee County. < 4 

a »-j- 



o 

ERIC 



or 









e 3 



A > 
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Complete cross-classif ication : Table 2-8 contains a complete cfoss/^; 

.classification by the S^urrinajor variables. Although there are a substantial 
number of void cells, there are none ^in the areas of particular interest. 

^Vc^Ld cells occur only in the cells representing "other preschool programs 
and in the M 'other" racial category, It is -therefore possible to estimate a 
mean, value for each cell of black or white children by' Head Start or by known 

• V ’ • ’ V • - r ' ' ; > 

preschool program for any measured variable, although the means for the* largest 

* ' c 

cell (Lee 'County 's black males in the Head Start category) will be much better 
estimated than for- the smallest cells (e.g., St. ^Louis's one white female and 
Lee County's one black male in the Preschool categc 
. . Race. by sex classification: . Since there are of tehNlif ferences in per- 

formance level of boys and, girls , we- now ask whether there is the same per- 
cen tags' of black boys as white boys and black girls as white girls. The 
percentages ajre shown in Table 2~9 . * , //. " 

Vv . . , ' 

. * , ' • • t ' t 

Overall - , the boys are a substantial majority in the black sample and a. 

* . . \ 

0 slight majority in the white. . This relationship, is not consistent over sites. 
..In Trenton, the proportion of boys is slightly over 50% for both black and 

, t>* 

white; in Portland, a large percentage (58%) of the blacks are boys, whereas 

4 , # V « 

only 46.1% of the whites are boys; in St. Lotiis the sample of blacks is about 

50% male, whereas th.e white sample is 52.3% male. In Lee .County the pro- . 

■ / - ' ' ■ . 
portion of boys is over 50% for both black and white. ‘These differences again 

dictate caution in„ interpreting general means, for otherwise Portland • 

, • * 

would- have a special . advantage on variables where white girls excelled. 

• ..The "other" ra.ce category varies widely ,„but the cell sizes ar.e too 
'small to interpret. . *■ 1 



* *1 



"'Table 2-9 

Percentages of Boys and Girls by Race and Sex _ 









Boys 


Girls 


N 


Lee County 




Black 


57.7 


42.3 


279 






White 


51.9 


48.1 


312 






Other 


0.0 


100.0 J 


2 






TOTAL 


54 .5 


45.5 


593 


Portland 




Black i 


58.0 


42.0 


350 






White 


46.1 


53.9 . 


180 • 






Other 


50.0 -• 


50.0 


.12 






' • TOTAL | 


53.9 


46.1 


542 


St. Louis 




Black 


50 . 2 


* 49 . 8 


243 




* 


White j 


52.3 


47.7 


109 


* ■ 




Other 


100.0 


0.0 


1 


• 




TOTAL 


51.0 


49.0 


353 


Trenton • 




Black 


j 50.8 

1 


‘•'O’* 
49 .2 


301 




1 


White 


i 52.4 

\ \ • 


47.6 


82 






Otjier 


75.0 

1 \ 


25.0 


' 4 






TOTAL 


51.4 


48.6 


387 


a 

TOTAL 




Black 


1 54.5; 


45.5 


1173 






White 


* \ 

50. 5\ 

; \ 


49.5 


683 


* / 
/ 




Other 


i 52.6 i 


47.4 


19 




TOTAL 


■ : 1 

i 53.0 1 

' 1 


^ 47.0 


1875 



\ 



! v 1 • 
?;• . 



v- 



f V 

y ; • 

■ V- 

. &--■ ■ 

•*s ' ■■ ■ 

r\ '■ '■ 

* 

1 



"■ ’ 




Race by preschool attendance classification: Table 2-10 presents the 

basic statistics, classified by race, for the number of children who attended 
Head Start or other preschool programs or were not known to have attended a 
preschool program. The information is separated by site. Table 2-11 contains 
the information in percentage form. - ■ 

We first note that there are 96 white children who attended Head Start. 

This is about 5% of the total sample or about 14% of the whites in the 
sample. On the other hand, a much larger percentage (53%) of blacks in the 
sample attended Head Start. This racial difference is especially- marked in 
Lee County and in Trenton where only fifteen out. of 312 and six of 82 whites 
attended Head Start. Thus, we must consider Head Start in Lee County and 
Trenton essentially a black program.. In Portland and in St. Louis there are, 
respectively, 35 and 40 white children in Head Start. This sample is substantial 
enough to work with for some purposes in both sites; it is a relatively large 
proportion ’in St. Louis and relatively close to what would be expected from 

the marginals . ' . ' * 

All in all, it is necessary to be very careful in making overall comparisons 
of Head Start children with non-Head Start children, sig*wt race is dispropor- .. 

tionately represented among these groupings. 

r • 

Sex by preschool attendance classification : Table 2-12 shows the per- 

centage of children who attended Head Start, other preschool programs, or 
neither. This table is classified by sex. Overall, 39.9% of the boys and 
37.1% of the girls attended Head Start. There is not a consistent pattern 
over the four sites. In Lee County, St. Louis, and Trenton a larger percentage of 
boys attended, whereas in Portland a larger percentage of girls attended Head 
Start. In all cases the differences in proportions are slight. 




Table 2-10 

Number Attending Preschool Programs, Classified by Race and Site 







Black 


White 


Other 


Total 




HS 


% 

232 


15 


0 


247 


Lee County 


PS* 


8 


103 


2 


113 




No Known 


39 


194 


0 


233 




Total 


■ 279 


312 


2 


593 




HS 


180 


35 


\ 

4 


219 


Portland 


PS 


43 


31 


0 


74 • 




No Known 


127 


114 


8 


249 




Total 


350 


180. 


. 12 


542 





• HS 


92 


40 


)1 


133 


St. Louis 


. PS 


11 


1 


0 


12 




No Knojwn 


.140 


68 


0 


.208 




Total 


243 


109 


0 

1 


353 



Trenton . 



TOTAL 



HS 

PS 

No Known 
Total 



HS 

PS 

No Known 



119 


6 


.0 


125' 


46 


9 


0 


55 


136 


J 

67 


4 


207 


301 


82 


4 


387 



623 


96 


5 


724 


10 8 


144 


2 


254 


442 


443 


12 


89 7 


1173 


683 


19 


1875 



Total 






23 



• ' Table 2-11 

Percentages Attending Preschool Programs, Classified by Race and Site 









Black' 


White 


Other 


Total 






• HS 


39.1 s 


' 2.5 


0.0 

o' 


41.7 




Lee County 


PS 


1.3 


17.4 


0.3 


19.1 






No Known 


6.6 


32.7 


- 0.0 


39.3 






Total 


47.0 


52.6 


0.3 


100.0 


* 




. HS 


33.2 


6. .5 


0.7 


40.4 




Portland 


PS . 


7.9 


5.7 


0.0 


13.7 

\ 

45.9 






No Known 


23.4 


21.0 


• 1.5 






. 'total 


64.6 


33.2 


2.2 


100.0 


- 




HS . 


26.1 


11.3 


0.3 


37.7 


?v 


St* Louis 


PS 


3.1 


0.3 


0.0 


3.4 


f; ■ 




No Known 


.39.7 


19.3 


0.0 


58.9 


t • 


t. 


♦ 

Total 


68.8 


30.9 . 


0,3 


100.0 



y- 






HS’ 


30.7 


1.6 


o.o 


32.3 


k ■: 


- 


Trenton 


PS 


11.9 


2.3 


0.0 


14.2 








No Known 


35.1 


17.3 


1 .0 


53.5 ' 


■ . 
■ 






Total 


77.8 


21.2 


1.0 


100.0 . 





HS 


33.2 


5.1 


0.3 


• 38 ,6 


TOTAL 


PS 


.5.8 


7.7 


0.1 


13.5 




No Known 


23.6 


23.6 


0.6- 


00 




Total 


62.6 


36.4 


1.0 


100.0 



‘V 

ERIC 



32 



24 



/ 




Table 2-12 

and Girls Attending a Preschool Program 
Classified by SjLte 



in HS 


% in PS 


% in No Known 


44.3 


18.0 


37.8 


38.5 


20.4 


41.1 


41.7 


19.1 


39.3 


39.4 “ 


V 

/l* 

13 .7 ^ * 


46.9 


41.6 


13.6 


■» 44.8 


40.4 


13.7 


45.9 


40.6 


I 

1.7 


57.8 


34.7 • 


5 .2 


60.1 


37.7 • 


3.4 


58.9 


33.2 


13.6 


* 

53.3 


31.4 


. 14.9 


53.7 


32.3 


14 . 2 


53.5 



39.9 . 12.9 47.2 

37.1 14.3 48.6 

38.6 - 13.5 




Numb er 
323 
270 
' 593 

292 
. 250 
542 

180 

173 

353 

\ 

199 

188 

387 

994 

881 



TOTAL 



47.8 



1875 
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Eligibility by preschool attendance classification : Table 2-13 shows 

the number of children who attended Head Start, other preschool programs, or 

• * 

no known preschool program, classified according to their family’s eligibility 
under the Head Start income guidelines for vary ing s size, households . Eligibility 
data were obtained as ,par.t of the interview with the mother or the maternal 
surrogate at the testing center the spring of the Head Start -year (Year 2 for 
Portland, St. Louis and Trenton;/ Year 3 for Lee County) . Table 2-14 presents 
these same data expressed in* per c entages . When the respondent was unable or 
unwilling to provide income information, eligibility was coded as indeterminate. 
Missing from these tables are those initial study families who were not able 
to be interviewed during the Head Start year. , 

Seventy-five percent: of the families who were eligible for Head Start did 
send their children to Head Start. The percent attending varied from around 
58% in. Trenton to nearly 89% in Lee County. This estimate is reduced to the 

t ' 

• 0 

extent that children in the no _ known _ preschool attendance category also 
* * ' , * 

attended Head Start and those in the indeterminate eligibility category were 
actually eligible.' A review of the interviews revealed that many of the household 

i 

heads in Head Start families with no income information provided held jobs that 

appeared unlikely to provide wages above the guidelines . About a third of 

the ineligible children. also attended Head Start. The proportion of those 

ineligible who attended Head Start varied from 25% in Trenton to fully 61.3% 

in St. x Louis. Thus there was socioeconomic diversity in the programs sampled 

in the study and ineligible children were not completely segregated from 

their more advantaged neighbors. In looking at ineligible Head Start 

attended percentages the reader is cautioned to remember that the families were 

j * 

> i 

in many different programs, and ineligible families may, therefore, be a 
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Table 2-13 



Number of Children Attending Preschool, 
Classified by Eligibility and Site. 





. 


• HS 


PS 


NK 


Total 




Eligible 


152 


4 


15 - 


171 


Lee County 


Ineligible 


62 


. 94 


41 


197 


• 


Indeterminate 


16 


4 


_3 . 


23 




TOTAL 


230 


102 


59 


"39 1 




Eligible 


99 


8 


41 


148 


Portland 


Ineligible 


91 


50 


101 


24 2. 




Indeterminate 


11 


__4 


1.6 


31 




TOTAL 


< 201 


62 


158 


421 


• 


Eligible 


88 


2 


20 


110 


St. Louis 


Ineligible 


19 


3 

\ 


9 


31 




Indeterminate 


32 


- 6 


_8 


46 


j- 


TOTAL 


139 


ii. 


37 


187 




Eligible • 


67 . ' 


\ 

‘ 5 


- 43 


115 


Trenton 


Ineligible 


• 31 


34 


59 


124 




Indeterminate 


18 


_6 


12 


: 36 




TOTAL 

0 ' , 


116 


•' 45 


114 


'275 


• 


Eligible 


406 


19 


119 


544 


TOTAL 


Ineligible 1 


,203 


181 


210 * 


594 


( 


.IndeteiSni^iate 


77 


20 


39 


136 




* TOTAL 


686- 


220 


368 


.1274 



* S. 



I 



«■ ' Table 2-14 

l 

Percentage of Children. Attending Preschool, 
Classified by Eligibility and Site 







HS 


l is 


NK 


Total 




Eligible 


88.9 


2.3 _ , 


8.8 


171 


Lee County 


Ineligible 


31.5 


47.7 


20.8 


197 




Indeterminate 


. 69.6 


17.4 


13.0 


23 




Eligible * 


66.9 


■ 5.4 


27.7 


148 


Portland 


Ineligible 


37.6 


20.7 


41.7 


242 




Indeterminate 


35.5 


12.9 


51.6 


31 





Eligible 


80.0 


1.8 


18.2 . 


110 


S t . Louis 


Ineligible 


61.3 


9.7 


29.0 

K 


31 




Indeterminate 


69.6 


13.0 


17.4 


46 



Trenton 



TOTAL 



Eligible 


58.2 


4.3 


37.4 


115 


Ineligible 


25.0 


27. 4 : 


47.6 


124 


Indeterminate 


50.0 

t 


i6.7 


33.3 


36 


o 

Eligible 


74.6 


. •? 

3.5 


c 21.9 x 


J 

544 


Ineligible^,.- " " 


-j .34.2 


30.5 


• 3 5..“ 4 


N 

594 



56.6 14.7 . 28.7 136 

\ . 





\ 






Indetermina te 



• o 



\ 



./ 
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"smaller percentage of a particular' program's enrollment. _ Moreover, ‘Income 
data were obtained in the spring of the Head Start year, whereas enrollment, 
was in. the fall. Given the greater instability of job opportunities for 
the poor, the line between "eligib le " and "ineligible" for many of . the families 
in this study may be fine indeed. ■. 



Socioeconomic Variables 

f 

We have selected for .description in this report fouro variables that are 

c* 

components of socioeconomic status. They are mother's and father's education 
and mother's and father ' s -occupation. A more finp-grained description of 
socioeconomic indices will be presented in the next report. We have chosen 
to present the mother's variables first since these are' avai lable for a sub- 
stantially larger sample. . . - 



Mother's education: Data are available for mothers of 1752 of the 1875 



lb It 



children in the four sites. The index of mother's education used as a variable 
hepe is highest grade attended* Mean values for the different sites are shown 

in Table 2-15. , ~ ' 

Mothers of' children in the Por tland • sample, have the highest average 

grade attended — 11.58 -- or a half year under high school graduation. The ** 

\ . • . 

Lee County average is 10.89, the'Trenton sample 10.58 grades, and the St. Louis 
° / • ' . _ • 
sample is lowest with an average of 9.59 grades'. These averages and the 

\ ' ' \7 

numbers on which they are based are cross-classified by race and preschool 
attendance in fable 2-16. 

Firs^t, we note that the mathers of children who go to other preschool, 
programs are in all cases more, highly educated than mothers of either Head 

c • • * 

Start children or of those with no known preschool program. This hol^s for 
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both races and over all sites. Overall, the mothers of these children average 

* . ‘ ' * 

nearly three years more education than Head Start mothers. 

t In-general, the mothers of the white children have approximately^ year 
and *a half mor a # ** Q .duca tion than the mothers of black children, but this pattern 
is no p t consistent throughout the sites. In Lee County, Trenton, and Portland 

the white mothers are better educated, but in St. Louis the mothers of the 

-I * • . ■ 

black ch/ildren havo^ on the average, over a year more education. This change 
.in relationship must be considered in a s i te- to~s i te comparisons. 

♦ J . . ’ % * 

Mathers of the Head Start childVen have about a year less schooling than • 
the mothers of the children in the no-known-preschobl category. The dif'feVence 
is foujnd to varying degrees for both races and within all of the different 
sites.! . y 

r rom the observed variation in mother’s education,' then,, we see that 
the irjore educated mothers tend to send their children to other preschool pro- 
grams and that the less well educated, both black and. white, tend to send their 
children to , Head S tar t . The whites in the sample are on J:he .average slightly 
more educated than the blacks, .except 'in- St . Louis where the .blacks are 
more educated. 



Table 2-15 

Mother's Education Classified by Site 





N ■ 


Mean 


.S.D. 


Lee County 


584 


10.89 


3.05 


Portland 


520 


? v 11 .'58 


2.23 


St. Louis 


287 


9.68 . 


2.33 


Trenton 


361 


10.58 


. 2.09 


Total 


1752 


10.83 


2.60 



o 



Table 2-16 

Average Highest Gtade Attended by Mather: Classif ied^by 



1 


Site, Race and Child's 


Preschool 


Attendance 


% 








Head Start 


- No Known 


Preschool - 


Total 






(N). 


Mean 


• '(N) 


Mean 


(N) 


Mean 


(NT' 


Mean 


1 


. White 


15 


9.53 


193 


11.93 


101 ■ 


. ;3.68. 


. 309 


12. 4L 


Lee County 


Black 


230 ■ 


9.21 


37 


8 .'59 . 


8 


10.63 


275 


9.17 


& 


, TOTAL • 


245 


9.23 


230' 


11.43 


109 


vl3.46 


584 


10.89 . 


•Of 


White 


33 


11.73 


.;. m 1 


12.14*' 


30 


^3.57 


y 4 


12.30 


Portland 


Black 


177 


11 .08 


127 


10,91 , 


42 


12.69 


346 


ii .21 




TOTAL 


o' 

210 


11.18, 

# 


■ 238 


' n J' . 


\ 

12 


. \3-06 


520 , 


\ . 

, 11.58 


c % 


Wh i t e 


, 27 


7.59 


64 , 


9.41 


. 1 


8.00 


i 92 


8.86 , 
• 


ot * Louis 


Black 


. 68 


9.84 


119 


10. 13” 


8 

1 ■ v ■" 


10.88 
— I 


195 


lvi 06 




TOTAL 


. 95 

• .. g • 


9 . 20 


183 


9 .88 


9. 


10.56 

l «• 


287 


9.68 . 


P 1 

0 - 


i 

White 


4' 


8.50 


67 


i0 .87 


9 


13:89 


80' 


11.09 


Trenton 

■c 


Black- 


- 110 • 


1Q.12 


131 


- 10.40 


4o 


11.45 


281 


10.44, 


0 

> 


■> TOTAL ' 


114 


10.06 

t> 


198 


"l0.56 


• 4? 


11.90 


361 


10.58 

t 


■4 

* 


• '*• Wtii>t e ' 


• 79 


9.73 


. 435 


11:46 


\ 

141 


' 1?. 63* 


655 


11.72 


TOTAL 4 ■ \ 

' % ' 


Black 


•. 585 


10.02 


414 


10.32 ’ 


98 


t 

11/87 


109 7 


10.30 




Total 


664 


•9.99 


84-9 


10.91 . 


,239 


. -12.91 


1752 


10.83 
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Father 's education : The information on father's education was available 

for 1340 of the 1875 children. The proportion of fathers for which this infor- 
mation is available is markedly different for blacks and whites; in the white 
sample, information was available for 94% as many fathers as mothers, ilhereas 

in the black, sampl e, data were available for only 66% as many. As with mother's 

* •“ ' .■ v • 

•.education, the measure of -educa tion is the highest grade attended. The mean 

, » * \ — 

values for different sites are shown rn ‘Table 2-17. 

The average- father has reached a significantly higher grade than ( 

. ' - • ' ■ / 

the average mother in Lee County,,, a slightly higher grade in Portland and 
in Trenton and approximately the same grade in St. Louis. ! ' 

The average highest grade attended by fathers is shown in Table 2-18, 

. ’ i 

cross-classified by preschool attendance, race, and site. The overall pattern", 
ia largely the same as. for mother's education. j ■ ■ . 

We see that the children who- attend other preschool programs have fathers 
who have attained a higher grade in school than' either the fatly^rs of the Heiad 

■ ' ■ • ' t . , ! 

Start children or tho§e in tue no-known-preschool category. This holds true 
for both black and white students.. The white fathers on the/ average have 

• r *• t 

■ • • . 1 

attained a high’er grade than black fathers, except in St. Louis. '.The white : 

' • A . . j 

fathers average a striking 5 1/2 year% more education in Lee County. \ • 

• ; '• •• • / . ■• 





* 


: A • Table 


2-17 

* \ 


. /• 
7 








Father’s Education 


Classified by Sit 








* 


N 


■ # / 

Mean* 


) 

] 


S.D . 


. V 


• . w 

, Lee County 


•*’ ,489 


. n - 67 • I 


! 


4.75 




Portland 


398 


• 11.74 




.2.78 




* + 

St. LouiS 


■ 209 


9-65 

i ,i 




2.36 


0 


Trenton 


244 •’ * 


10. 30 . . • ' 




2.72 




' TOTAL 


1340 


■ 1^43 


* 


3.68 



Table -2-18 



Average Highest Grade Attended by Father:* Classified by 
Site, Race and Child’s Preschool Attendance 







Head 


Start 


No Known 


Preschool 


To tal 






(N) 


Mean 


(N) 


Mean 


(N) 


Mean 


(N) 


Mean 


• 


White 


13 


10.15 


. 189 


12.87 


99 


16.32 . 


301 


13 .89 


Lee County 


- Black 


159 


8 .04 


23 


8.39 


6 


9.50 


188 


8.13 




TOTAL 


172 


8.20 


212 


. 12.39 


105 


15.93 


489 


11.67' 





Wh i t e 


28 


12.89 


102 


12.44 


.25 


13.88 


155 


12.75 


Portland 

* 


Black 


109 


10.84 


98 


10 . 88 


36 

\ 

61 


12.47 


243 


11.10 




TOTAL 


137 


11.26 


200 


11.67 


13.05 


398 


11.74 





Villi te 


24 


9.08 


St;. Louis 


Black 


43 


• 9.42 


■» 


TOTAL 


67 


9 . 30 

* # 


* 


Wh i t e 


4 ' 


10.50 


Trenton 


Black 


59 


9.27 




TOTAL 


63 


9.35 




Whi t;e 


69 


10.91 


TOTAL . . 


Black 


370 


9.22 


L 


TOTAL 


439 


9 !49 



ERIC 



59 


9 .98 


1 


6.00 


84 , 


v 8.98 


75 


10.37 


. ■ 


11.29 


125 


10 . 10 


*134 . 


*9 . 76 


8 


10.63 


-209 


9.65 


61 


. 10.84 


8 

k 


‘ 15.25 


73 


11.30 


87 


10.05 


25 


„ 10.72 


171 


9.88 


148 


10.37 


33 


11.82 


244 


10.30 


411' 


11.91 


133 


15.72 


613 


12.67 


283 


10.29 


74 


11.53 


727 


9.87 


694 


, 11.25 


.207- 


— 14.22 


1340 


11.13 



41 



l. 
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Mother ’s occupation : Mother’s occupation is coded as 'the three-digit code 

used by the Census Bureau; however, for the purposes of this report, only the 
first digit will be reported. An eleventh group' was added to the 10 groups 
used by the Census Bureau to accommodate the unemployed. The coding used was: 

01 Professionals 

02 Farm Owners and Managers 

03 Managers and Proprietors. 

04 Clerical and Kindred Workers 

05 Sales Workers 

06 Craf tsmen, Foremen , Kindred Workers 

07 : Operatives and Kindred Workers 

08 Service Workers (including private household workers) 

09 Farm Laborers and Foremen 

i 

10 Laborers, Except Farm and Mine 

11 Unemployed 0 

For purposes of simplicity, we have grouped categories 1 through 5 under the 
. general title "white collar" ajid categories 6 through 10 under the general 
category "blue collar." This rough categorization is useful for descriptive 
purposes; full information on the 11-category, code for race x sex x site x 

4 ■ 

preschool attendance is presented in Progress Report 70-20, Appendix A, and 

will be updated for the next report which will include a detailed report of 

the interview findings. ! 

■ ' , ■ / 

Table 2-19 summarizes the, analyses of basic white-collar/blue-collar 

/ 

■ j 

data in each,' site by race and by category of preschool attendance. Note that 
some of the cells have rather small membership and must be interpreted tyith 



\ 



care. 



Table 2-19 



Mother’s Occupation Classified by Site, Race, and 



Child’s Preschool Attendance 
c Lee County 





HS 


Whi te 
NK PS 


T 


HS 


Black 
NK 'IPS 


T 


HS 


Total 
NK _PS 


T 


White-Collar 


3 


44 


29 


76 


9 


1 


0 


10 


12 


45 


29 


86 


Blue-Collar 


3 


35 


5 


43- 


113 


16 


7 


136 


116 


51 


12 


' 179 


Unemployed 


_9 


111 


66 


186 


105' 


20 


JL. 


126 


114 


131 


67 


312 


Total 


15 


190 


100 


305 


227 


37 


8 


272 


242 


227 


108 


577 












Portland 
















HS 


White 
NK PS 


T 


HS 


Black 
NK PS 


T 


HS 


Total 
NK .PS 


T' 


Whi te-Collar 


3 


x- 17 


7 


27 


22 


18 


20 


60 


25 


35 


27 


87 


Blue-Col lar 


4 


16 


5 


25 


46 


40 


5 


91 


50 


56 


10 


116 


Unemployed 


25 


69 


15 


109 


100 


61 


16 


177 


125 


130 


31 


286 


Total 


32 


102 


27 


161 


168 


119 ‘ 


41 


328 


200 


221 


68 


489 



St, Louis 



White Black Tot^l 





HS 


NK PS^ 


T 


HS' 


NK 


PS 


T 


HS 


NK 


\PS T 






— 


— 


■ ’ 


" 11 




_ 


r 1 


T~ “ 


White-Collar 


0 


8 0 


8 


5 


8 


1 


14 


5 


16 


■ Y 22 


Blue-Collar 


1 


9 1 


11 


18 


41 


5 


64 


19 


50 


6\ 75 


Unemployed 


20 


48 _0 


68 


4L 


69 


_2 


112. 


61 


117 


2 \L80 
9 hi 


Total 


21 


65 1 


87 


64 

Trenton 


118 


8 


190 


85 


183 > 



White-Collar 

Blue-Coilar 

Unemployed 

Total 

White-Collar 

| Blue-Collar 

I 

[• Unemployed 

; Total- 

• | 



< 






Whi 


. te 




HS 


NK 


PS 


T 


0 


7 


7 


14 


0 


6 


1 


7 


_kj 


52 


JL 


57_. 


4 


65 


9 


78 




Wh: 


ite 




HS 


NK 


PS 


T 


6 


76 


37 


119 


- 8 


66 


12 


86 


58 


280 


88 


426 


ii 


422 


137 


631 



H£ 


Black i 
NK PS 


T 


h 


10 


15 


31 


24 ■ 


30 


17 


71 


70 


80 


j6 


156 


100 


120 


38 


258 


j 

Total 








HS 


Black 
' NK PS_ 


T . 


42 


37 


36 


115 


201 


127 


34 


362 


316 


230 


25 


571 


559 


394 


95 


1048 



43 , 



Total 



HS 


NK 


PS 


• 1 


6 


17 


22 


45 


24 


36 


18 


78 


74 


132 


_2 


213 


104 


185 


• .47 


336 


HS 


Total 
NK PS 


T 


48 


113 


73 


234 


209 


193. 


46 


448 


374 


510 


113 


997 


631 


816 


232 


1679 
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Table 2-20 presents a percentage summary of mother's occupation, for 
black and white children. The bottom margin contains the number on which the 
percentages were computed. We note first that a substantial proportion of 
mothers were not employed when these data were gathered, presumably remaining 
at home to care for the children. Overall, 67.5% of the white mothers stayed 
home as opposed to 54.5% of the black mothers. ■ A large black-white difference 
in the proportion of mothers unemployed occurred in all sites. Of the white 
mothers who were employed, more had white-collar than blue-collar jobs. 

Table 2-21 cross-classif ies the occupation of the mother by the child's 
preschool attendance. The figures are presented separately for white and black 
children. The percentages add up horizontally, and the number of cases on which 
the percentage is based is shown in the right-hand margin. • This table reflects 
the earlier finding that a very small percentage of the white children 
attended Head Start. There is a slight difference in the percentage of white 
children in the Head Start or no-known-preschool category between white-collar 
workers' children and blue-collar workers', but . there is a substantially higher 
percentage of white-collar workers' children who attended other preschooL 
programs. However, a substantially larger percentage of the children of 
unemployed mothers attended Head Start than of, employed mothers. Thus, it 
would seem that employed white mother's did not take advantage of Head Start 
for their children, except in Portland, although a ‘modest percentage of the 
children of unemployed white mothers did attend,. o 

The pattern for black children is different. Overall, about 36% of the 
children of black mothers in white-collar jobs attended Head Start, 55.5% of 
blue-collar mothers' children, and 55.3% of those who were not employed. 
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. _ Table 2-20 

Percentage ol Mothers in Occupational Group, Classified by Site and Race 

\ i i ' . 



whi t e Black Total 





*■ White Collar 


24.9 . 


<3.7 


14.9 


Lee County 


^ Blue Collar 


14.1 


50.0 


31.0 




Unemployed 


61.0 


46 . 3 


54.1 




TOTAL 


305. 


272 


577 




White Collar 


16.8 


18.3 


17.8 


Portland 


Blue Collar 


15.5 


27.7 


23.7 


Unemployed 


. V 

. 67.7 


54.0 


58.5 




TOTAL 


161 


328 


489 



White Collar 


9.2 


7.4 


J. 9 


. Blue Collar 

St. Louis 


12.6 


36.7 


27.1 


Unemployed 


71.2 


58.9 


65.0 


TOTAL 


87 


190 • 
& 


277 



White Collar 


17.9 


12.0 


11.6 


Blue Collar 


9 .0 • 


27.5 


23.2 


Treinton 








Unemployed 


73.1 


60.5 


65.2 


TOTAL 


78 


258 


336 





White Collar 


18.9 


11.0 


13.9 


Total 


Blue Collar 


13.6 


35.5 


26.7 


Unemployed 


67.5 


54.5 


59.4 




TOTAL 


631 


1048 


1679. 




ERIC 



45 



37 



\ 

. Table 2-21 

Percentage of Mother's Occupation Group Classified by Site, 

Race, and Child's Preschool Attendance 
*» • 

Lee County 

% 

White Black 

■ . i ■ 





HS 


NK 


PS 


1 


HS 


NK 


PS 


• T 


White-Collar 


3.9 . 


57.9 


38.2 


' 76 


90.0 


10.0 


0.0 


10 


Blue-Collar 


7^0 


81.4 


11.6. 


• '43 


83.1 


11.8 


5.1 • 


136 


Unemployed 


4.8 


59.7 


• 35.5 


186 


83.5 


15.9 


.8 


126 


Total 


4.9 


62.3 


32.8 


305 


83.5 


13.6 - 


• 2.9 


272 








Portland. 


* 








White-Collar 


11.1 


63.0 


25.9 


27 


36.7 


30.0 


33.3 


60 


Blue-Collar 


16.0 


64.0 


20.0 


25 


50.5 


■ 44.0 


5.5 


' 91 


Unemployed 


22^9_ 


63.3 


13.8 


109 


56.5 - 


34.5 


9.0 


177 


Total 


19.9 


63.3 


16.8 


161 


51.2 


36.3 


12.5 


328 








St. 


-Louis 










White-Collar 

•\ 

Blue-Collar 


0.0 


100.0 


, 0.0 


8 


30.8 


61.5 


7.7 


14 


9.1 


81.8 


9.-1 


’ll 


- 28.8 


65.4 


5.8 


64 


. Unemployed 


29 .4 


70.6 


0.0 


68 


36 .6 


61.6 


1.8 


.112 


Total 


24.1 


74.7 


1.2 


87 


33.7 


62.1 


4.2 


190 








Trenton 










White-Collar 


0.0 


50.0 


50.0 


14 


19 .4 


32.2 


48.4 


31 


Blue-Collar 


0.0 


85.7 


14.3 


■7 


33.8 


42.2. 


24.0 


71 


Unemployed 


7.0 


91.2 


1.8 


' 57 


44.9 


51.3 


. 3.8 


156 


Total 


5.1 


83.3 


11.6 


78 


38.7 


46.5 


14.8 


258 








Total 










White-Collar 


5.0 


63.9 


.31.1 


119 


36.5 


32.2 


31.3 


115 


Blue-Collar 


9.3 


76.7 . 


14.0- 


86 


55.5 


35.1 


9.4 


362 


Unemployed 


13.6 


65.7 


20.7 


426 . 


55.3 


40.3 


4.4 


571 


Total 


11.4 


66.9 


21 .7 


-631 


53.3 


37.6 


9.1 


1048 



/ 



46 



38 



Employed mothers, whether in white-collar or blue-collar occupations, were 

» * 

It. • 

more likely to send their children to Head Start than to other, preschool 

* ' # .t 

programs. Although a substantial, number of b’lack children of mothers with 
white-collar occupations were enrolled in other preschool programs, very few , 

* - t c 

of the unemployed mothers sent their children^fo other preschool programs. 

«i» 

All in all, the differences in"Head Start attendance seem to be related to 
racial differences. 

Father's occupation : The occupations of fathers were classified into 

t 

10 groups using the ’Census Bureau categories. We have added an eleventh 
category for the unemployed. The classifications are:' 

o' * * 

01 Professionals 

? * 

02 Farm Owners and Managers 

03 Managers and Proprietors 

04 Clerical and Kindred Workers % ’• • 

05 Sales Workers • *;! .. 

<s . . 

06 Craftsmen, Foremen, Kindred Workers 

07 Operatives and Kindred Workers 

l 

08 Service Workers (including private household workers) 

" ' ' * * c 

09 Farm Laborers and Foremen 

10 Laborers, Except Farm and Mine 

11 Unemployed • 

Complete'data on father's occupation for race x sex x site x preschool atten- 
dance are presented in “Progress Report 70-20, Appendix A. 

• . \ 

We have again for simplicity grouped categories 1 to 5 as white-collar 
and 6 to 10 as blue-collar. These data are shown in Table 2-22, analyzed 
by race and category of preschool attendance, separately for each site.’ Compared 
to mothers (N=1679) , . this information was available for only 1293 fathers. 
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Table 2-22 

Father's Occupation Classified by Site, Race, and 
Child's Preschool Attendance 

Lee County 

. White * Black Total 





HS 


NK 


PS 


1 


HS 


NK 


PS 


T 


HS 


NK 


PS 


T 


Whi te-Collar 


2 


86 n „ 


83 


171 


7 


■ 0 


2 


9 


8 


' 86 


85 


179' 


Blue-Collar 


11 


91 


. 17 


119 


139 


25 


4 


168 


150 


116 


21 

.) 


288 


Unemployed 


__0 


11 


_0 


11 


8' 


_0 


_0 


8 


9 


11 


_0 


19 


Total 


13 


188 


100 


301 


. 154 


25 


6 


185 


. 167 


213 


106 


486 



Portland 

White Black Total 





HS 


NK 


PS 


T 


HS 


NK 


PS 


T 


HS 


NK 


PS 


T 








— 


— 


■ 




— 


— 


_ ‘ ■“ 


1 






White-Collar 


■ , 9 


47 


14- 


70 


15 


18 


12 


45 


24 


65 


26 

\ 


115 


'Blue-Collar 


14 


54 


10 


78 


80 


64 


21 


• 165 ... 


94 


118 


31 


243 


Unemployed 


' __3 


_3 


_0 


_6 


_8 


10 : 


__2 


20 


11 " 


.13 


_2 


26 


Total 


26 .104 24 

r** 

White 


154 

St, 


103 92 35 

, Louis 

Black 


230 


129 . 


196 59 

Total 


384 




HS 


NK 


PS 


• T 


HS 


NK 


PS 


T 


HS 


NK 


PS 


T 




— 




— 


— 


— 


* — 


— 


— 


— 




■ ■ 


— 


Whi te-Collar 


i 


6 


0 


.7 


6 


4 


9 . 


10 


7 


10 


0 


17 


Blue-Collar 


15 


53 


0 


68 


25 


' 53 


5 


83 


40 


106 


5 


151 


Unemploy 2d 




1- 


_^L 


_5 


_7 


11 


1 


19 


10 


12 


_ 2 


. 24 


Total 


19 


60 


1 


80 


38 


68 


6 


112 , 


. 57 


128 


■ 7 


19 2 



Trenton 



y 






White 






Black 






.Total 








HS 


NK 


PS 


T 


HS 


NK 


PS 


1 


HS 


NK 


P_S_ 


T 




White-Collar 


1 


22 


5 


28 o 


3 


■5 


3 


11 


4 


■■ 27 


8 


39 




Blue-Collar 


3 


37 


3 


43 


47 


70 


17 


134 


50 


107 


20 


177 




"Unemployed 


_0 


_0 


_0 


_0 


_3 


10 


2 


15 


__3 


10- 


_2 


15 


f; 


Total 


4 


59 ; 


8 


71 


53 


85 


i 2 


160 


57 


144 


30 


231 


■ 












Total 
















W:' 

i? 






White 






Black 






Total 






HS 


NK 


PS 


T 


H£ 


NK 


PS 


T 


HS 


NK 


PS 


T 


' 

P- • * 


White-Collar 


13 


161 


102 


276 ‘ 


31 


• 27 


17 


75 


44 


188 


119 


351 


fV - 

-if, * 


Blue-Collar 


43 


235 


30 


.308 


291 


212 


47- 


5-50 


334- 


447 


77 


858 


Unemployed 


■ _6 


15 


1 


22 


26 


o 31 


_5 


62 


32 


46 


6 


84 




«. ’ Total 


62 


' 411 


133 


606 


348 


270 


69 


687 


410 


681 


202 


1293 



• / *? * , 
J-/. 
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There are many rather small cells which are difficult to interpret. 

Table 2-23 presents percentages of white-collar, blue-collar, and 

i , 

unemployed fathers, separated by race and by site. The number of persons 
on whom the percentages were based is shown as a lower margin of each’ table. 

We first note that a substantially larger proportion of the black 
children had unemployed fathers. The proportion was 9% overall for blacks 
, and 3.6% for whites. The finding of a substantially larger percentage of 

V 

unemployed fathers of black children was consistent from site to site. Of 
the. employed fathers, there was a larger proportion of ^blue-collar than 
white-collar workers for both races and in all sites, but the total of 
blue-collar employees outnumbers white-collar employees about 10 to 9 among 
the whites and about 7 to 1 among the blacks (see Table 2—23) . St. Louis 

was an exception where there was a larger tendency for the "fathers of white 

... • o 

children to be employed in blue-collar occupations than for the fathers of 
black children. 

' Table- 2-24 presents the proportion of fathers in each type of occupation 

whose children attended Head Start, other preschool programs, or no-known- 
preschool program. This information is displayed separately by race. The 
right-hand margin of each table shows the nunfbers from which the percentages 



■4 



were, computed . ” 

The number of unemployed white fathers was only 22, so we shall not 

discuss percentages based on ..such a small sample. There was a differential 

pattern for white-collar and blue-collar fathers in sending their children 

to preschool programs, with white-collar workers ’ children more likely to have 

> • 

attended other preschool programs and blue-collar workers ' children to have 

* ■ 0 

attended Head Start programs. The distribution of fathers in white-collar 
and blue-col l'ar jobs.’ differentiated similarly among blacks, except in St. Loui 
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WPIWMi 



Percentage 



\ ■ !'■ 

\ 



Lee County 



Portland 



St. Louis 



Trenton 



Total ' 









Table 2-23 

of Fathers in Occupational Group Classified by Site and Race 





White 


Black 


T6tal 


White Collar 


56.8 


4.9 


37.0 


Blue Collar 


39.3 


90.8 


59.1 


Unemployed 


3.7 


4.3 


3.9 


TOTAL 


301 


185 


486 



White Collar 


45.5 


19.6 


29.9 


^lue Collar 


50.6 


71.6 


63.3 


Unemployed 


3.9 


8.7 


6.8 


TOTAL 

\ 


154 


230 


384 


\ 

\ 

White Collar 


8.7 


8.9 


8.9 


Blue Collar 

\ 


85.0 


74. i 


78.6 


Unemployed \ 


6.3 


17.0 


12.5 


TOTAL \ 


80 •• 


' 112 


' 192 


White Collar 


\ 39.4 


■ 6.9 


16 ^ 


Blue Collar 


\ 60.6 


83.8 


7h7e 


Unemployed 


0 


9.4 


6.5 


TOTAL , 


71 

\ " 
\ 

° \ ’ 


160 


231 


■ / 

* White Collar 


45.5 


10.9 


27.7 


Blue Collar 


50.8 \# 


80 , 1 


66.1 


% Unemployed 


3.6 . . \ 

■. i 


9 .0 


, 6.2 


TOTAL 


• - 606 


687 


1293 



> 



J 
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Table 2-24 



Percentage of Father's Occupation Group Classified by Sij^e, 
Race, and Child's Preschool Attendance 



Lee County 



White-Collar 
Blue-Collar 
Unemployed 
To tal 



White-Collar 

t 

Blue-Collar 

Unemployed 

Total 






White-Collar 

Blue-Collar 

Unemployed 

Total 



White-Collar 

Blue-Collar 

Unemployed 

Total 



White-Collar 

Blue-Collar 

Unemployed 

Total 





White 








Black 






HS 


NK 


PS 


T 


• £§.’ 


NK 


PS 


T 


1.2 


50.3 


48.5 


171 


77.8 


0.0 


22.2 


9 


9 . 2 ’ 


76.5 # 


14.3 


-119 


82.7 


14 .9 


2.4 


•168 


0.0 ' 


100.0 


0.0 


11 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8 


4.3 


62.5 

i 


33.2 


301 


' 83.2 


13.5 


, 3.2 


185 






Portland 










12.9 


67.1 


20.0 


70 


33.3 


40.0 


26.7 


. 45 


17.9 


69 . 2 


12.8 


78 


48.5 


38.8 


12 . 7 ' . 


. 165 


50.0 


50.0 


0.0 


6 


. 40.0 


50.0 


10.0 


20 


16.9 


67.5 


15.6 


154 


44.8 


40.0 


15.2 


.230 






St .. 


Louis 








■ - • ’ 


14.3 


85.7 


0.0 


7 


60.0 


40.0 


0.0 


10 


22 . 1 . 


• 77.9 


0.0 


68 


30.1 


63.9 


6.0 


83 


60.0 


20.0 


20.0 


5 • 


. 43 . 8 . 


50 .0 


• 6.3 


19 


23.8 


75.0 


1.2 * 


* 80 


36 .8 

✓ 


57.9 


5.3 


112 






Trenton 

4 4% - 










3.6 


78.6 


17.9 


28 -j 


27.3 


. 45.5 


27.3 


. 11 


7.0 


86.0 


7.0 


43 


35.1 


52 . 2 -. 


12.7 


\ i34 l 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


' 0 


20.0 


66.7 


13.3 


15 


5.6 


83.1 


11.3 


, 71 


33.1 . 


53.1 


13.8 


160 

o 






Total 










4.7 


58.3 


37 .Q 


276 


■ 41.3 


36 . 0 


22 . V 


75 


14.0 


76.3 • 


9.7 


308 


52.9 


38.3 


8.5 


550 


27.3 


68.2 


4.5 


22 


41.9 


50.0 


8.1 


62 


10.2 


67.8 


21.9 


606 


50.7 


39.3 


10.0 


687 



i 
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where a disproportionate number of children of black white-collar fathers , 
attended Head Start and children of' black blue-collar fathers attended no 
known preschool program. .And,, except in Trenton, there was a tendency for 

■ l • * ' 

the children of white-collar black fathers to attend Head Start rather than** 
other preschool programs. , 

Age at time of testing : A description of the age of the children at the 

time they were tested is complicated by the 'fact that some .children were 
tested over a "several-month period.. This happened because children who a 
missed some of the week, of testing were followed up and brought back whenever 
possible to the testing center for further testing; In the ordinary routine, 

children were given a common battery of ins truments * on. their first day and 

■ & 

then took, three batteries during the rest of the. week. For simplicity, we have 
selected at random one test from each battery and computed the mean age of 

' ■ a 

the children at the time of testing,- classified by preschool attendance. These 

dgta, separated by site, are shown in Table 2-25. 

The table contains two entries in each cell: the number of children in. 

that cell and their average age in months. One, pattern shows up quite strongly 
# ’ * 

the children in St. 'Louie were on the averag.e about ' two-and-a-half months 
older when they were, tested than were the children in other sites. • As 
discussed in the next chapter, it was necessary to begin testing later and 

e • , * 

.also to extend testing by about ‘three, months in St. Louis in order to increase 
the sample size in that site. We note that these children are still of the 
appropriate age, but the age at the preliminary testing was about two-and-a- 

i ■ ■ ’ ... 

ha|f months older.. . . 

l There is also a very slight tendency for children enrolled in some ^ 

preschool program (Head Start. or other) to be slightly older than those in^ the 



'no-known-preschooj. category. 
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Table 2-25 

Average Age (in months) at Time of Testing 

• Classified by Site and Child’s Preschool Attendance 1 

\ ■' • ■ i 



* 


Motor * 


Inhibition 


Test 


- Day 1 


Battery 








Head 


Start 


No 


Known 


0ther\ Preschool 


Total 




N 


< . 

Mean 


N 


Mean . 


V; ' 

N ••• 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


Lee County 


237 


5.0.73 . 


162 


^.12 


’ 104 


51.9.1 


503: 


51.10 


Portland 


210 


50.92 . 


213 


50.86 


. 68 


50.60 


491 


50.85 


St. Louis 


109 


53 C .ll. . 


107 


52.96 


7 


55.14 


223 ' 


53.10 


Trenton 


118 


51.28 


177 


50.04 


51 


•51.27 


346 


50.64 

-a — — — — — 


t • ■* 

TOTAL 


674 


51.27 


659; 


51.05 


230 


51.48 


1563 * 


M 

51.21 




Preschool Inventory '.(Caldwell) - Battery A' 








Head 


Start. 


No 


Known 


Other 1 

a 


Preschool 


Total 




N 


Mean 


N •" 


■ Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean . 


Lee County ! 


229 


50.83 


154 


51.09 


104 


52.06 


487 


51</l8 . 


Portland / 


209 


51.00 


213 1 


50.87 


70 


50.56'. • 


' 492 


50.. 88 ' 


S t . Louis / 


109 


53.13 


103 


"53.13 


- '6 


55.17 


218 


53.18 . 


Trenton 

i j 


116 


51.22 


174 


49.93 


51 


51.25 


’ 341 


50.56 


TOTAL 

i 


663 


51.33 . . 


' 644 ’ 


51.03 


231 


51.51 


1538 


51.23 


• 


ETS Story Sequence.- 


Battery 


B 








K 


Head 


Start 


No 


' Known 


Other 


Preschool 


Total 




N 


Mean 


/ 

N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N . 


Mean 


Lee County 


• 236 


50.78 


158 


51.18 


104 


52.05 


. 498 


51.17 


Portland 


210 » 


51.02 


213 


50.83 


70 


50.57 - 


493 


50.89 


St, Louis 


104 


■ 53.22 


103 


53.15 


6 


55.17 


213 


53.24 


*■ Trenton 


115 


51.37 


168 

1 


49.99 


50 


51 .'18 


333 


50 . 65 


TOTAL 


665 


51.34 


642 ■ 


51.08 


230 


51.49 


l^ 37 . 


51.25 


\ 


Boy-Girl Identity Task - Battery C 










Head 


Start 


No 


Known 


Other 


Preschool 


Total 




N • 


Mean \ 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean. 


• N 


Mean 


Lee County 


226 : 


50.91 


.154 


51.15 


103 


.52.01 


483 


51.22 


Portland 


186 


51.21 


186 


51.09 


. 63 


. .50.70 


435 


51.09 


St. Louis 


102 


53.31 


98 


53. i6 


7 


55.29 ‘ 


207 


• 53.31 


Trenton 


115 


51.52 


174 


50.01 


50 


51.22 


339 


50.70 


TOTAL' 


629 


. 51.50 


612 


51.13 


. 223 


51.57 


1464 


N 51.35 



CHAPTER 3— METHODOLOGY 



Collection of Data* 



e 



Enumeration and Parent Interviews , 

.The first phase of data collection, enumeration and parent interviews, 



was undertaken by the New York Ci'Ey fjrm of Audi ts and Surveys (A & S) , under 
subcontract with^ETS. Its task- was first to locate all eiigibl e ,childr en with! 

the geographic areas being studied, and then to complete/ a 90-minute interview/ 

* „ • 

with each child's mother or mother surrogate. An eligible child was one who, 

* , * - ' ‘ 
on the basis of his birthdate, was expected to enter first grade' in the Fall 

of 19 71 • • • ■■■: " \ 

t ■ . * 

Since previous experience with similar "surveys had demonstrated, the 
importance of con^nunity support, cooperation through the use of local media 

and through contact with key community "leaders was ef f ectively . s ough t . Inter-: 

\ V 

viewers r all female, were recruited from the community, with A & S staff 

• < . • \ ** « *■ * 

* >■ r 

responsible for both training and supervision, \ 

' , ‘ • V * ’ ’ - 

During .the enumeration phase, several problems were encountered. One of 

the most difficult involved development of individual location, maps to monitor 

interviewer assignments T This was particularly difficult in' rural areas of 

Lee County because frequently^ there were no named streets v,r official county 

roads; The problem was finally resolved by hiring several local long-term 

residents who traveled through the county making detailed maps of -each school 
1 



dis 



tlrict . 



The problem of locating the expected number of Households was not 



.,.*See ETS, PR-69-12, "From Theory to Operations, M for a more detailed 
accounting of-Year 1 data-collection proceffGres . 
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unique to the rural areas of Lee County. In St. Louis, for example, it was 

o . -■ . . 

* found that? many of the neighborhoods in the study have houses with entrances 

in alleyways that do not appear on official map^ . Here, too, the solution 

* i . • * 

involved reliance on the knowledge and cooperation of local residents. As a 

* ; ‘ , 

cross-check, to ensure tha j as few eligible households as possible were missed 

v " / ; 

i during pre-listing, a question about first-grade enrollment was used. However, 

y 

unexpected variations in Ideal enrollment practices did cause problems, several 
* of which ar6 discussed in ETS Progress Report 70-20. 

* Following initial piloting in the metropolitan New York area, av full- 

■ . . v v- 

scale pilot, test of about 10 completed interviews was conducted in each of the 

• t | D 

1 four study sites.' The interviewing procedures paralleled the final design and 

■ \ ‘ / * .... 

execution to as great an extent as jpossible. Three interviewers’ in each city 
underwent an extensive b riefing ^in j order to conduct the pilot test. All 
three completed practice interview^ and later had the opportunity to discuss 



their reactions and opinions at a\ group debriefing session. The debriefing 

\l 

■ : * i / . 

report, supported by tape recordings of the discuss ions and independent analysis 
of the' pilot-test questionnaires, proved to be extremely useful in the final 
revision of both questionnaire and training procedures. 

Since Changes in the interview involved only deleting or rewording a few 

\ ■ . . ■ 

ambiguously worded questions, or ntodifying format rather than the nature of 

an item, another pilot testing proved unnecessary. The actual interviewing 
/o 

of eligible .mothers or mother substitutes went relatively smoothly, and eaqh 

"• 1 . ' 

one was reviewed on a ques tion-bypques tion basis for consistency, clarity, 

and completeness. i 



i ert r 



Individual Tes ting 



Phase two of data collection involved administration of individual tests. 
From the beginning of the study it had been argued that using local testers 
would facilitate community cooperation, contribute to the validity of the 
data obtained, and provide training, that would contribute to future employ- 
ment possibilities for community residents. 

The general procedures were the same in each site. Prior to the arriyal 
of th£ ETS training team, the local coordinator preselected the tester train- 
ees, choosing approximately 30% more than the number who eventually would be 
hired. -Depending on a variety of factors (such as resources in the community, 
the local coordinator^ preferences, publicity concerning the project, and 
in t ra-comn]uni ty relations), trainees varied both within and between sites. 

All trainees were female. The usual educational credentials were not required, 
but experience in working with young children was considered highly desirable, 

as was the ability to read and speak with ease. Our judgments as x to ^the ade-' 

\ 

quacy of the tester's affective reactions to children and her ability to 

learn the tasks were the two focal criteria for final selection. Most of the 

trainees were, housewives who had limited work experience, and most were black. 

The on-site training was undertaken at staggered intervals, starting 

March 17 in Auburn, March 31 in Portland, April 14 in Trenton, and April 28 

in St. Louis Training at each-site during the first two weeks took place in 

the ' local coordinator's office. After receiving a general orientation, 

trainees began practice on one of the simpler tasks on the first day. 

< 

It was felt that facility in handling the variety of problems a tester was 
likely to encounter could best be developed in the context of a particular 
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test. These general procedures were then repeated more meaningfully in the 
context of other tasks. As in training trainers, the tasks were first demon- 
strated, and then th^e trainees practiced by administering them to each other. 

• The first tasks demonstrated were those in the Day 1 battery. To reduce 
the number of tasks that she would be required to learn, each trainee was 
assigned to learn one of the three remaining batteries. Each task was demon- 
strated, and trainees then practiced administering if to each other and to 
children volunteered by other trainees, their friends and neighbors. Video- 
tapes of the trainees administering tests and brief tests to assess. the trairtee s. 
knowledge of the test in the battery were also used. 

During the third week trainees moved to the actual testing centers. An 
ETS staff trainer was assigned to each center to ensure adequacy of physical 
arrangements and testing supplies, and to function temporarily as a center 
supervisor so that trainees could concentrate on improving their testing 
skills. The local coordinator arranged for practice subjects who would be 
comparable to sample subjects and provided for their transportation to and 
from the center. During the fourth (and sometimes fifth) week of testing 
practice, the trainees were observed by ETS staff in all cases this included , 
the project director and a senior member of the professional research, team- 
in order to evaluate performance and to select those women who seemed best 
prepared to.be center supervisor, tester, or play-area supervisor. In 
those cases where an individual was not selected, every attempt was made to 
structure the situation as a growth experience instead of a failure and to 






maintain the person's interest and involvement in the study 
' • \ 



O 

;ER!C 
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Once evaluations were completed, each, center operated one or two weeks 

more for a dry run. A Princeton Office trainer remained at each center to 

% • 

provide general assistance and additional instruction in testing while the 
center staff practiced their new roles. Once actual testing began, monitor- 
ing of center operations (except at Trenton) was assumed by ETS regional 
office personnel with the assistance of Princeton Office staff; Princeton 
Office staff monitored Trenton operations. 

As in training interviewers, piloting of procedures w as an essential 
part of the training process . Prior to initial selection, each measure had 
been administered to children similar in age and socioeconojnic level. None, 
however, had been given by indigenous testers; typically,’ a research assistant 
or graduate student under the supervision of an ETS researcher had adminis- 
tered the 'tasks. Although considerable rewriting of test manuals and changing 
in test format to facilitate^, the handling of testing materials had taken place 
both before and during the training of tes ter- trainers , refinement of these 
procedures awaited piloting in the field. The first two sites (Lee County and 
Portland) were therefore used for continued simplification and clarification 
of testing and scoring procedures based on trainer experience and trainee 
s ugges tions . 

V- ' « ' 

Similarly, the pilot batteries for each of the four days had been arranged 
to take into consideration the need to balance type of response (active vs. 
passive, verbal vs. nonverbal), to maintain constancy of certain sequencing 
(e.g., Johns Hopkins Perceptual Test before Matching Familiar Figures, since 
the former involves practice on the responses demanded), to offer a variety 
of stimuli, and to provide something to take home (a photograph, bag of tpys , 
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coloring book, Tootsie Roll) . In addition, the batteries also had to be 
representative of the various domains. The first week of dry-run cases in 
each site piloted the adequacy of the sequencing. After experiences in the 
first two sites, minor adjustments were made to permit more equivalent test- 
ing time and level of difficulty of test administration across batteries. 
Trainees and trainers were encouraged to discuss the merits of the various 
modifications, and not until it. was time to test actual sample children were 
procedures stabilized for fi-nal production of manuals and scoring systems. 

From such cooperative efforts were derived not only more adequate measurement 
techniques, but also valuable communi ty-b as ed feedback on research procedures. 
(Table 3-1 shows the final order of the tests in the batteries.) 

Testing centers were located in churches or community recreation facili- 
ties in or near the districts where the children lived. Each center provided, 
at a minimum, six individual testing rooms or partitioned spaces and a larger 

play and rest area; most also included kitchen facilities. Each testing unit, 

n ♦ * 

operating five days a week, was staffed by nine persons — a center supervisor, . 
a play area supervisor, a driver, and six testers — with each child being 
scheduled for a four-day testing sequence, usually of 1 l/2 hour duration, and 
the fifth day scheduled for makeups. A -rigid schedule was not always possible 
nor desirable, however. For example, centers sometimes operated in the early 
evenings and on Saturdays for the convenience of working mothers; if necessary 
staffs were transferred to new locations to ^accommodate the children in other 
sample school districts within a community; and in the testing situations, 
testers were instructed to wait until the children were feady, with breaks 
taken whenever necessary.' 
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Table 3-1 



The Measures and Testing Sequence Used in the 
Initial Assessments ^ 

Day 1 Av. Time in 

minutes 

Firs t-Day-of-School Question 
Mother-Child Interaction Tasks:. 



Hess & Shipman Toy Sorting Task . s . . 15 

‘ Hess & Shipman Eight-Block Sorting Task ....... 30 

Hess & Shipman Etch-a-Sketch Interaction Task ... I 15 

Motor Inhibition Test ' 10 

ETS Matched Pictures Language Comprehension Task I 5 



Battery A 



Pres chool Inventory (Caldwell) ... . . . . . 20 

Vigor I (Running) v 3 

Spontaneous Numerical Correspondence • . 10 

Mas sad Mimicry -Test I -... 12 

TAMA General Knowledge I '5 

Risk Taking 1 and 2 . . . 20 

Picture* Completion (WPSSI) 5 



p 

Battery B 



Sigel Object Categorizing Test 20 

Mischel Technique 1 2 

Johns Hopkins Perceptual Test 10 

Open Field Test ., . - 10 

ETS Gtory Sequence Task, Part I 10 

Seguin Form Board Test 10 

Matching Familiar. Figures Test 15 



Battery C 



Fixation Time 16 

Vigor 2 (Crank-turning) 2 

Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test . 10 

.Preschool Embedded* Figures Test . . 15 

Childrens Auditory Discrimination Inventory ....... 10 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Forms A & B ...... . 15 

Boy-Girl Identity Task ,..../ 5 

ETS Enumeration I . . 7 
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The first longitudinal sample children were tested seven to 'eight weeks 
after the beginning of tester training. During the actual testing, the center 
staffs worked independently except for periodic visits by monitors who were 
responsible for providing general advice on both testing and administrative 

problems to the. center staff and to the local coordinator, and for observations 

\ 

to determine whether standard testing procedures were being followed. 

Despite initial predictions that all testing would be completed by 
early July, centers continued in operation throughout the summer in an attempt 

r _ . . 

to test the desired number of children. Several factors contributed to delays. 

* ) 

In some cases there were failures to obtain, at an adequate rate, the names, of . 

v»- 

families interviewed, and in several sites there was s6me reluctance of parents 
to allow their children to participate. Increased project publicity and per- ; 
sonal visits by the local coordinator and testing staff helped to combat the 
latter problem. Also, there was a greater turnover in testing staff than had < 
been anticipated because of the temporary nature of the job, because of pre- 
vious summer or other domestic commitments, and also due to various private 

» 

emergencies which arose moire frequently since many of our testers lacked 
personal support and back-up resources. The high turnover rate made it nec- 
essary- to continue training activities throughout the summer,-' although actual 
training time was shortened', since the trainee could obtain more individual 
attention and the trainer could share his duties with regional office and local 
center staff. / 

Because children were still being tested at the end of August, particularly 

I . 

in St. Louis and Trenton, and it was necessary to have those children who would 
attend Head Start tested before they were exposed to the program, we did the 






following: 
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1. Head Start advance registration lists for all centers within the study 



districts were obtained and checked against the names of children already 



and provisions were made to have any untested children sent directly to the 

re they participated in the Head Start program. 

1 Head Start Research Office was very important 



tions. As is true for other aspects of* the study, there were regional varia- 
tions in the procedures for conducting the medical examination. In St. Louis, 
. a Neighborhood Health Center was contracted to do the examinations. In 
.Portland and Trenton', a single physician' examined all the study children. 

Distances. in Lee County made it impossible to concentrate the medical ex ami na- 

© 

tions in one location, so three physicians covered the children in their 
respective areas. Examinations were scheduled routinely following completion 
of the testing cycle. 



tested-; those not yet tested were scheduled for testing as quickly as possible. 
2. At the opening of Head S tart , center directors provided each Head 



Start teacher with a list of all children who had been tested in the district,' 




"left over" non-Hqad Start children was completed 



in September after the last Head Start children had been tested. 



We should stress again that these extraordinary, efforts were mainly 
relevant to Trenton and St. Louis, although we also extended testing time in 



Portland and Lee County to obtain as complete samples there as possible. 





Processing of Data 



» v 

The various processing operations required for the Year I data included 
scoring and coding of the raw data, the construction and maintenance of the 
data base, and the design, programming, and execution of the various internal 
and cross-domain analyses. Many of . the- analyses described will not be dis- 
cussed in this report. Some of these, the initial descriptive analyses of ' 
instruments, were reported in Progress Report 70-20; some were useful as 

preliminary analyses described in this report but are not of sufficient 

* • 

general interest to be reported in detail; and some will be reported in 
greater detail in future reports (e.g.', in the technical reports of the 
individual measures). • A detailed account of the design of .the data base 
was also - pres ented earlier (PR-70— 20) ; therefore, many of its aspects will 
not be included in this report. 

Coding 

All data were scored by several raters to establish reliability and, 

following resolution of scorer differences, double-coded at the Princeton 

\ > 

Office. Each answer sheet was checked for tester error in administration 
(e.g., allowing the mother to be present, or interruptions on the Fixation 
Test within a sequence) or recording (e.g., not rounding to .2 second on timed 
tasks or not circling the final response to an initial multiple response) or 

o ” 

for comments that might affect the scoring. Given the inexperience of our 
testers, considerable time had to be spent preparing the data for coding. 

Such time, however, was valuable in providing greater familiarity with the 

actual responses made to a given task ana subsequent clues to understanding 

' \ 
the processes involved. 
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Preparation of the Data Base , * 

To permit flexible and economical retrieval of the data for present and. 

i 

future analyses, it was necessary to create a merged tape file that con- 

l ■ 

tained all the derived instrument scores and classification variables such 
as race, sex, preschool experience, and age in one contiguous information 
block for a. given child. Continuing development and main tenance of this 
comprehensive ,\ accessible, cOrrectible data base was a major component of 
the analysis system. * a 

It was necessary to create programs that would up-date, add or delete 
entries into the merged file. This programming was accomplished by using 
the building blocks of the F4STAT Statistical System (see Appendix A) to 
produce a flexible set of programs. In a system of this type there is the 
problem of tracking variables through the file updates, and of assuring that 
the information retrieval can be accomplished with minimum effort. To accom- 
plish this tracking, subroutines were built into the merge update programs 
which concurrently update a catalog of scores on a separate disc file. This 
catalog contains all the pointers (locations) of the variables ' contained in 
the merged file, as well as their related headings and titles necessary to. 
properly label the analysis output. The catalog also provides an up-to-date 
listing of all scores that are available; thus, a researcher could use it 
in selecting scores for analysis. As is customary, precautions x^ere taken ’ 

,at every step to prevent accidental deletion Vr loss of any data on the" tape. • 
Back-up tapes were created at all critical points of up-dating, assuring 
rapid and complete recovery from any type of computer or programming error 
at any point in the process. 

» , 

! 

— * — ■ ... 

» 0 

/ G4 ■ 
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‘ The score retrieval programs were created in FORTRAN Subroutine form, 

\ ■ . 

using the basic Input/Output routines available -in the F4STAT computer 
statistics system. In this way a programmer is able to retriev? any set of 
variables for any sample on the merge file by first passing a list of the 
variable numbers to the first of two retrieval routines. TheXrelative loca- 
tions of the selected variables in the child's block of information would • 
now be available/to the programmer since they are returned by this, access _ 
routine. The programmer could then access the actual variables from the 
merge tape by passing this list of pointers, to the second retrieval routine. 

t 

This routine would actually read the merged tape, and, using the list of 
pointers passed to it, would then extract the requested variables for use. in 
analysis. For any given observation, which the programmer could select by 
querying any of the classification variables, the program could now decide 
whether this set of variables was--a-member of the sample needed. This . 
system was developed in such a manner that ttye programmer need not be 
knowledgab.le of the actual format of the tape but only, need concern himself 

with the list of variables he would like to select for his particular, appli— - 

•_ • i 

cation. The access routines retrieve not only; the data variables but als<? 

- - ^ ' • . • X ■ / 

their mnemonic coded heading^ and titles to be used ^in labeling of output 

CK 

for easier interpretation by researchers. 

’i • v :* 

• In all file maintenance and analysis runs, a child's test data must be 

* <* * 

matched to -his master-file data. The master-file data provides the necessary 

! * ’ 

identification checks and information on the age at time of testing which 

\ / - » • ’ 

\ . 

'must be computed for each instrument since the date of testing varies among 

\ " * . * 0 
\ 

instruments. . It also includes information on sex, race, site, and preschool 

\ ' / . • 

\ ' / ' ( 
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experience. A subprogram ysed by the maintenance routines and* the analysis 
routine performs this function. The ability of both the maintenance and the 
analysis programs to use this common subprogram not only saves programming 

and testing time, but it also insures that the v data usjyi< at all stages of .the 

analysis, are ’’clean 11 data. 

It was stated earlier that each instrument was essentially an independent 

$ 

set of data. This fact was a major obstacle in the design of a generalized 

primary analysis program that could be used for all instruments (excluding 

the questionnaire type* of instrument), since *every ins trument had' a different 

« v e i o’ 

decoding scheme. > A further complication was that many scores had to be com- 
puted by a logical", sequence involving many pieces of information in the child’ 
record. It was decided to use a method developed at Educational Testing 
Service, involving the programming of a unique decoding subprogram for each 
instrument.. Its function is to decode the*child’s record and create derived 



scores for the instrument. In this way a generalized analysis program can 
be designed and tables for any instrument can be computed by providing the 

. i * 

correct input control cards, label cards, and 'decoding subprogram. A time- 
saving feacure of this method v;as that the programming and testing of the 
primary analysis program could be accomplished while the decodihg subprograms 
were being independently assembled and tested. This method of decoding- the 
ins truments .has. proven to be successful in this study, as it/ has been in 
earlier applications. 1 / ,f 



Analyse# of Individual Instruments • • / 

i 

The initial program written for -descriptive analysis of a given 

« 

instrument computed and printed for each site and for the. four sites 

. . * • 

combined two factorially constructed tables containing descriptive 



1 
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s tatis tics 'on the derived scores of each instrument. The -f irs t .s tatis tical 

9 S ' 

table presented' data by age at time of testing, by sex, and by race,, with 
age subdivided into, six three-month intervals . s tar ting with 42-4*4 mp nth s and 

9 . a 1 . • , • « - 

ending at 57-59 months. Race was divided into two categories,; black and 

white. (The -races classified under "Other" in the sample were excluded 

from these analyses because of a paucity of data.) The second table presented 

! * , r 

data by preschool experience, by sex, and by race. This table did not include- 
the Lee Counter data since Head St.art information was not available at the- 
time. Preschool experience was divided- into three categories: .Head Staigt, ' , 

no- known preschool, and other preschool experience.. The tables were completely 
cross-clasSif ied with a Total .rotf computed by collapsing all the cells* into 

• ' / : i. ' •••’- 1 • * ■ •” ‘ \ 

it. „ for each! cell the information included the number of observations, mean, 

• • . 

i ‘ * : • # * 

standard deviation, minimum score, maximum score, and a per cent ^ response 

I ' o * 

. * 4 % 

for each possible score category. The percent-response option had a cell . \ . 

•• 1 « ■ . * *. 

. t * 

count separatee from the count used for the mean. This occurred because ^fche r 

C 

\ 1 * • y 

percentage of tester errors and the percentage of •> refusals were computed and 

V * J . " V 

printed in the percent— respons e .part of the table, but tt\ese cases were .* 

° • ' ' 

exclwded from the cell mean.. ^When percentiles^ were used, ' the separate ,i cell 

* * « . * ( 
size- was not printed since only the. scores used in competing the mean were 

used to compute the percentiles. Tester errors and refusals were excluded 

■ ' ' • * ' • . \. # -V - 

from the per cen tiles- 1 as well as from tfre mean.' When the percentile bp t*i op 
♦ was used and. the number of observations in the cell w.as less than six, the 

printed output consisted of asterisks, - ■ . * 

■ " ' . * ■ •/ . ’ V 

"Among" and Within" statistics were provided at the^bottom of each ^table 

f to, enable researchers to perform ►"a posteriori" tests on the data. The.squarei 



V- 
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‘of the statistic printed under the standard deviation column in the * amo^g 
rov/. Weis . the mean square associated with all the non-zero cells in the table. 
The squared “within” ^statistic was the estimate of the wi thin 1 cell variance 
computed by pooling, the variances within' ail the non- zero cells. Race, sex, 

t 

age at time of testing, and preschool experience marginal cells were also 
' • - ... * ' 
provided by this program. ' 

* 1 ’ \ ^ . 

The statistics for the Child Health- Record aqd Parent Interview were 

v ; .. . • ' . \ 

prepared somewhat differently .from those of the other instruments. Here- 

? ( * 

t 

questionnaire distributions .were rj*n, cons is ting* of counts and percent re^- t 

. ^ * 

ponding for each response of every item. This information was provided by 

• . . ’ . ' 

( sex, by 'r^.ce, ancj by preschool experience, both across all sites and within 

, s * V n * ; r ' , •. 

each site. A Chi-square statistic was provided for all items for which the 

hr 1 1 a V 

# ' ' . • . •*. v. „ • « 

questionnaire had several categories (such as male,* female). The Chi-square 
computation did not include, the "No Response" category provided on every 

■ . . * I . 

item. If a predicted cell’ size was smaller than five, the Chi-square *s tat- 
istic was, flagged with the letters (NV) indicating that the statistic may 

e 

not be valid. Items considered to be of a continuous nature wei4 excluded 
from the questionnaire distributions, and separate frequency distributions 
were provided for each of" these i terns using the same site, sex, race, and 
preschool categories as for the questionnaire items. The frequency distri- 
bution output also provided other useful information, such as the mean, 
standard deviation, minimum, value, maximum value, sum of scores,, sum of 

squared scores, percent below intervals, and an analysis of variance table 

\ * , F - 
.for comparison of the e^tegories involved. p . 
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* As shown in figure 3-1, special or secpndary analyses have been run on / 

all of the instruments involved in this - report . Since /the various instruments : 
differ widely in content as well as in style and presentation, a wide variety ot 

■ ‘ i /■.... / 

internal analyses were required. For all scores that' /were composites derived 

. ■■■ ;•/ ' ' ■ / 

from right-wrong type of items, tables of item difficulty, bisenal correla-; 

* ' ’ • _ : / ' ' / 

tions of the items with the score, and'KR-21 reliability coefficients were ! 

I \ ' i 

types, o f composite/' scores the alpha coefficient 



computed and printed. • For other 

of reliability (KR-20) was computed. The alpha provides a lower bound forphe 

tr je reliability of the composite score. Other secondary analyses were designed 

' * / 

bv researchers responsible for particular instruments. Used in these analyses 



v .. r : . .-I 

were such techniques as analysis of variance, product-moment correlations and 

;tudi/s for 



partial correlations, regression 



and factor analysis, reliability si 



scores, scorers, and testers, contingency tablea, frequency distributions and 



percentile tables, and several no'jn-parame trie rank*. st\at is tics . Many of these 
secondary analyses involved transformations of variables, including logarithmic 



V 



transforma tions 



purpose of thes 



used with several positively skewed tin^e scores.’ Thp common 
,1 internal analyses was to derive and evaluate comprehensive 



scores 



tes t . 



k s which would represent as well as possible , the to t^l information in the 



In this analysis program — as well as in the file maintenance program— 

- ' . . M- - ■ - .\ / ■ . 

label checks, data checks, variable checks, program checks, \and input control- 
card checks Iwere all carefully planked to prevent any possibility ; of incorrect 



use of any .data, labels, or programs iry a given computer run.\ 

i \ ' ' V 

Structural Analyses 

Missing data Pearson product-moment correlation tables wer^icoys tr ucted 
for every variable that was placed on the merged file. Correlations were 
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run for the total sample, and for the critical breakdowns such as sex, pre- 
school experience, SES level, site, and for subclassifications based upon 
interactions among these main level factors. 

The structural analyses run for the first year 'data analysis involved 
factor analysis techniques and the Gu t tman-Lingoes Smallest* Space Analysis. 
Factor analysis is used most widely as a method for summarizing intercor- 
relations among large numbers of logically distinct scales in an attempt to 
infer underlying precursors or determinants of manifest test scores.. The 
smallest space analysis is similar to factor analysis except for fewer 
parametric assumptions. It has been used in this study as a check on com- 
posites isolated through factor analysis, to insure that conclusions would 
not be based on results which were dependent on the method of analysis. 

Before using either of these techniques it was necessary to reduce the 

total number of variables from all the ( ins truments ^.which was approximately 

300, to a manageable (and meaningful)" subset . The reduced subset was selected 
. ' • * i ■ 

by eliminating unreliable variables, subscores and other logically dependent 

measures. In those cases where two or more scores from a given instrument^ 
were logically distinct, not experimentally interdependent, and not very 
highly correlated with one, another, several scores from an instrument were 
included.; In this way, 46 variables were identified and placed, into the 
structural analyses with an additional set of 5 variables placed into exten- 
sion with Llie main set of variables. 

The factor analyses were computed twice, first placing l T s in the diagonal 
of the correlation matrix (principal components analysis), and secondly placing 
an. estimate of communalities into the diagonal. Communali ties were estimated 
by Tucker T s Ad jus ted Highest Off-Diagonal element procedure, which is 
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explained in Appendix A. In both cases the initial factor loadings were rotated 
by varimax for 2 to 5 factors and then placed into promax oblique rotation using 
the same range of factors. Extension variables were also carried along during 
these steps to study their relations with the factors derived from the main set 
of variables. Again, all pf these steps were conducted for breakdowns such as . 
sex, age, SES level and preschool attendance controlled for Head Start eligi- 
bility. Six and seven factor varimax andj promax solutions were also obtained 
for the composite sample and for narrower age groupings. * 

For every factor analysis, a parallel analysis was computed using the 
Guttman-Lingoes Smallest Space program. The Gu ttman-Lingoes program represents 
a non-metric technique for finding the smallest euclidean space for a configur- 
ation of .points. To quote from' the authors’ description: "Briefly stated the 

problem posed for the program is: given a matrix of inequalities among pairs 

of points in a metric or nonmetric space, determine a set of euclidean coordin- 
ates such that the distances calculated from them are a monotonic function of 
the ranks or order among the inequalities” (Lingoes, 1965). 

Unlike factor analysis techniques, this analytic procedure is sensitive 
to direction of scoring a variable. Therefore, before any of these smallest 
space analyses were computed, the algebraic signs of error scores were changed 
so that wherever it was clear that, a variable reflected level of performance, 
high scores would indicate better performance. 

\ ^ After analyzing the results of the initial phases of the analysis it was 

decided to extract the variables that loaded heavily on the first factor and 
-submit them to a separate analysis in an attempt to further separate them into 
subfactors. Both the factor analytic technique and the Guttman-Lingoes program 
were used in this secondary .analysis . It was also observed that the Preschool 
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Inventory total score was the single most important component of the first 
factor. This led to a more complex analysis of this total score. An analysis 
of variance technique was used on the items of the Preschool Inventory in an 

item by sex by SES level ANOVA. * 

In addition, each variable in the structural analyses was submitted' as 
a dependent variable in two separate, sets of ANGVAS . The first used age, sex 
and SES- level as independent variables. Preschool attendance and Head Start 
eligibility served as independent variables in'the second set of ANOVAS . The 
results of these analyses of variance and the results of gill the above analyses 

jy*' 

are reported in the succeeding sections of the report. 

The importance of the merged tape for any type of analysis that will be 
done in the future can now readily be seen to be substantial. We .have essen- 
tially reduced our data base from a collection of over 100,000 card images 
separated by instruments to one all-encompassing data f,ile which contains 
approximately 2000 records or blocks of information, with each block of infor- 
mation containing all the information about a child. Equally important is the 
ease with which a programmer can access the file to perform an analysis. 
Illustrative information retrieval system flow charts are included in this 
section (Figures 3-2 and 3-3) in an attempt to. provide an overview of the 
procedure. ' . 



Figure 3-2 



Merged Tape Update' System 
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figure 3-3 
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Chapter 4— RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

' ■ * > x 

Initial Classification of Processes 

In the first project report, Theoretical Considerations and Measurement 

■ V* . 

Strategies ( ETS , PR-68-4, Chapter C) , a tentative outline was proposed by 
Messick for mapping the perceptual— cogni tive-intellec tual domain in a cross- 
classification scheme organized into hierarchical levels reflecting breadth 

t* 

of function and different orders of complexity. Basically an extension of 
‘Guilford’s (1967) theory for the structure of the intellect, this outline 
combined features of dimensional ,. hierarchical, morphological and sequential 
models of intellect and incorporated variables derived both from the child 
development literature and from studies of adult performance. It also 
provided a guide for selecting instruments to represent the different types 
of contents, products, and operations delineated by Guilford. 

Attention also was given to assessing those personality dimensions 
referred to as controlling mechanisms that cut across . af fee tive, personal- 
social and cognitive domains and thereby serve to interlace the cognitive 
system with other sub-systems of personality organization. In that same 
report (Chapter D) Emmerich delineated three other, dis tine t but interrelated 
area's of personality investigation — social motives, attitudes, and interests 
and suggested measurement s trategies. across the years of the study. 

On the basis of this and other reviews of domains to be represented, 
variables considered shlient for the s tudy popula tion were selected. Given 
the state of the art in measure" developmen t , tasks were selected which would 
allow: 1) continuity of measurement across age periods by using the same or* 

vertically equivalent forms; and 2) multiple measurement of the same variable 
(within a context) across several age periods so that possible developmental 
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*1 



shifts in expression could be monitored. Other factors affecting task 
selection were constraints related to available testing time, balance 



among 



areas and modes of . response, sufficient knowledge of the appropria teness -of 
the task for the intended population, and ease of administration. 



Prior to statistical analysis, the Year 1 child test measures were 

j - ' / 

grouped According to the above classifications (i.e.^, cognitive — perceptual 

affective - physical) with certain sub-domains also suggested (e.g., within 

the cognitive domain, both Piage tian-derived' measures and "academic" skills 

represented by. verbal, quantitative and general information measures) . 

‘ 1 

Included in sub-domains were measures clustered according to contents, products 
or operations. Thus, verbal skill measures included comprehension of syntax, 
sequence an(f vocabulary, classification ability, and the ability to discrim- 
inate and mimic phonemes. In addition, cognitive styles (e.g., reflection- 

„ A 

impulsivi ty , analytic functioning) and other controlling mechanisms .such r.s 

risk-taking, curiosity, and attention deployment were delineated . • A logical 

1 . ’ ■* , . ■ > 

series of analyses were planned to study data within and across domains by. 
mode and time of data collection . ' This report presents the results of the 
first "with in-method,," (i.e. , individual testing) analyses, both -Vi thin and 
across, domains. 



Overview of Structural Findings . • 

As described in the previous section on data analysis, procedures, 
following reduction to logically distinct scores for each task, principal 
components factor analyses using both unity and Tucker adjusted communaJ.i ties* 
on the diagonal were obtained. These analyses were performed . for the composite 
sample and for major subject classifications; i.e., by age, sex, SES level-, 



■ V. ... , " 
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i? 



latery preschool attendance controlled for Head Start eligibility, and 

Preschool Inventory [Caldwell] score with... age partialled out. To facilitate. 

\ * 

\ . * i if \ » 

\ - , c 

interprets tion , varimax and promax rotations o‘£ the first *2, 3, 4 and 5. 
''principal- components were performed successively. Six and seven factor 
varinfex a^d promax rotations were also obtained for the composite sample. 
These same series of analyses^ were performed for a reduced' set of variables 
posited fo\be in the cognitive domain. For these various analyses, 5 to 10 



* 



additional scores 1 were included in extension, analyses 



to study their relation- 



ships with factors derived from, the main set o f var iab les . In addition to 
the factor analyses, Gut tman-Lingoes smalles t space analyses (Lingoes, 1965) 
for 1, 2, and \3-dimensional solutions were perfprmed on the same set of / 



l 






•subject classifications and sets of variables. * < 

a The main findings of the factor and smallest space analyses of the 

/ i .* • • ; . .. u 

data for the toAal group can be summarized as .follows ; 1) There was clear 

■ • ■ • • . ' : 1 ’ ’ ' 

evidence qf a general dimension accounting for* most of the common variance 



among cognitive tasks’. 2) A second orthogonal; dimension relating to the 
child’s speed of - responding to a multiple choice task was obtained. .. 

3)\ Addi tional factprs that appeared were apparently tapping task-specific ‘ 

■ -J , . ^ ! I' . . : . ^ „ 

sLyles and behaviors (e.g. , a factor principally d^fined^by^measures from' 

A ' _ ^ 

t^ie Open Field Task;, a factor defined by two jscor.es on the Fixation Taslc; a.' 

. .• . * ; •"■■■■* 

Spontaneous Numerical Cor respondence factor ; a Boy^Girl Identity Task factor) 

/ 4) Sub-clusters of ’tasks were nt>t obtained; instead, considerable nonTerror 
J specific variance was .revealed for the many tasks used ^in the study. These 
* f findings were ^strikingly Consistent acros^s statistical methods and across 
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subject classifications •*.. Qiven the saliency of the first factor and the 



remaining common variance, slight differences in rotated solutions 
were very similar. * The one exception was provided -by children from ineligibl 



small 



families who later attended Head Start; for these children -the latency. 

measures split into the Spontanebus Corres pondence and Open Field factors. 

^ ^ • 

TabTe 4-1' presents the Tucker communality estimates for each score 

’ , , / % ° 
along with the estimated reliability where available- The estimates in 

‘ i 

Table 4-1 are based on the composite sample. Score abbreviations are 

• r ■ v ■ , • * y , 

included; itask descriptions and a more detailed explanation of tae scores 

i - \ ■ ■■ 

used ^re presented in Appendix B. For all scores, coefficient alpha was 

I * t » 

the index pf reliability . 1 With f ev % eXcep tions , estimated . communali ties were 

• .* , ^ 

moderate to low, with considerdb le reliab le but unique variance remaining.] 

. • .1 ■ ■ ' . j 5 - ‘I 

Table 4-2 presents loadings for. the first six unrotated principal 



components ('uging unities in the diagonal)* and associated eigenvalues for 



I:-. 



\ 



the composite sample. Loadings wi th absolute value^equal to or greater 

than .30 have been underlined. The generality of the first and second 
• ! -I ■ . . . . ■ . ■ * . 

components and the. specificity of the other components are clearly evident* 

"t C “ 

The first principal component described in Table 4-2 accounted for 18.8% of 
: ' \ ■ * ' ■ 1 

/the total variance; its ’eigeftvalue was 8 . 6 The eigenvalue for the second 

■ ■ *\ . ■ ■ • ■ 1 
component w^s 2.3, and it accounted for an additional 5% of the total 

v ■ ’ 1 * ' - ■/ • ' • i 

variance. Subsequent components accbunted for 3.9% or .less of the variance. 

Fif teen components had eigenvalues of 1 of» above. Utilizing communal duties 
■ ' / ■ , * 
on the diagonal,-- the root for. the f^rst principal axis for the total sample 
■ . * ! - ■ ‘ ■ ’ 
was 8.1; it ’accounted for 50.6% of the common variance. Table 4-3 presents 



*Among the six preschool attendance by eligibility ca tegor ies , two groups, 
those Head Start eligible who attended a different preschool program and 
those who were not known to pave attended preschool, had' Ns too small to 
permit adequate comparisons of the factor structures. / 
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Estimated Communali ties* and.Reliabiliti.es for Selected Scores 




Table 4-2 j . — . i . v 



iff 


First 


Six Principal 


Components for Total 


Group 




Score * 


1 _ 


8 ° 

.*• . 2 _ 


2 


• 4 _ 


5 


- ’ £ 
r 


1 


0 . 56 ** 


- 0.06 


- 0.04 / : ■ 


- 0 . 04 . 


, - 0.16 ; 


0.09 


2 


' 0.60 


- 0.01 


0.00 / • ■ 


- 0.07 


- 0.05 


0.10 


’ 3 


- 0.41 «* 


- 0.04 


0.23 /. 


0.17 


- 0.07 


- 0.06 


• 4 . 


0.53 


‘ . 0.08 


- 0.06 


0 .04 


0 .05 


0.01 


5 


0.49 


0.05 


0.03 


- 0.04 


0.07 


o_:oo 


6 


0.83 


- 0.03 


- 0.01 . • 


-0 .04 


0.01 


0.05 


7 


0.64 


- 0.03 


^ O . 20 ! 


- 0.10 


0.02 


0.05 


8 • : 


0.39 


0.12 


- 0.11 


0.06 


0.10 


0.03 . 


9 


- 0.21 


,_,Q . 29 


0:37 s 


0.21 


0 . 15 


. -6 . 39 


10 


0.28 


-0 .°24 ’• 


- 0.36 


- 0.29 


- 0.15 


0.32 


11 


0.47 


- 0.08 


' 0.-30 


- 0.03 


. 0-.-20 


- 0.11 


12 , 


0 . 46 " 


- 0.04 ' ; 


_ 0 .38 


0.06 


0 . 16 - 


- 0.07 


13 . 


v 0 . 02 .^ 


- 0.16 


- 0.01 


0.01 


- 0.06 


0.09 


14 1 


0\69 - 


0.11 


• - o . o 8 . ; 


- 0.02 


0.04 


- 0 .06 


15 


0.60 


- 0.01 


0.15 


0.10 


- 0.14 


- 0.01 


16 ' 


1 - 0.09 


0.66 


- 0.19 


- 0.20 


0.12 


• ' ' 0.00 


17 


0 .40 o 


- 0 . 20 


0.14 


0.16 


- 0.05 


- 0.28 


18 *1 y 


- 0.03 


*- 0.01 


0.11 • 


0.18 . 


0.03 


-0 . 02 . 


19 


0.55 


- - 0 . 22 


0.15 


0 . 18 . 


. - 0.16 


- 0.03 


20 


0.08 


°. A 6 


- 0 . 32 - •. ' 


0.45 


0.22 


- 0.01 


21 

22 


0.03 

0.21 


a 0.35 

0.36 


* 6.07 ’ . 

0.34 


0.26 

- 0.13 


0.12 

- 0.06 


0.15 

» 0 . 20 


2 3 


0.02 


0.26 


0.20 • ' 


- 0 . 23 “ 


- 0.05 


o . i 8 


24 


• 0.00 


0.17 


. 0:41 


- 0.28 . 


- Q . 24 " 


J Q . 1 2 


25 


0 . 0.6 


- 0.06 


- 0.47 


0.48 


0 . 32 . 


- 0.02 


26 


0.58 


- 0.27 


0.12 


0 ’:13 


- 0.08 


-0 . 01 


27 


- 0.69 


— 0 . 12 - 


- 0 . 1*2 .. 


- 0.05 


0.05 


' 0.09 


28 


- 0.45 


0.00 


0-..0 7 


-0 .,02 

o 1 


0.01 


0.22 


29 


- 0.06 


O ’. 6 2 


- 0.08 


-0 .‘19 


0.12 


- 0.09 


30 


^ J .63 


0.08 


- 0.08 


- 6.12 


0.07 


0.09 


31 


0 . 12 . 


0 . 43 \ , 


,- 0".14 


0.26 


- 0.62 


- 0.11 


32 


. . 0:10 


0.36 


"'- 0 . 1 5 


0.29 


- 0.65 


• - - 0.05 


33 
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0.10 


0.02 


- 0.12 


0.05 


•- 34 - • 


0 . 3 ? 


0.10 


' ^ 0.07 


0.02 


- 0.10 „ 


- - 0.13 


05 


0.21 


0.17 '' 


0.18 


- 0.02 • 


. 0.10 


0 . 20 


36 


0.43 


0 .19 


- 0 . 30 ' 


- 0.09 


. - 0.02 


0.05 


37 


0.10 


0 . 40 "* 


0.11 


0.06 - 


0.27 


- 0.05 


...... 38 


0.65 


C . 20 7 


0.08 


-0 .09 • 


0.12 


■rO . 08 


' >39 


0.77 


- 1 0 . 16 


0.06 - ’ 


- 0.04 


0.08 


- 6.11 


40 


0.75 •• 


, * - 0.07 


0.13 


0.05 


0.05 


■ - 0.14 


*41 - 


0.30 ' 


0.10 


0 . 19 . 


6.28 


. 0.08 


0.52 


42 


0.19 


, • 0,05 


0.17 


, 0.40 . 


P .03 


0 . 56 


43 


•- 0.03 


- 0>.05 


- 0.02 


\ 0..02 


• 0.06 • 


- 0.12 


44 


- 0.09 


- 0.06 


0.01 


Lo.14 


0 . 10 1 


0.30 


45 


0.48 


0 .01 


- 0.29 .. 


- 0.22 


0.07 


*" 0 .06 


46 


0.46 , 


, 0 . 03 . 


- o ; i 2 . 


-0 .18 


0.12 

♦ 


0.04 


*** 


8,, 6 3 ‘ 


2 . 3 U 


1.79 


1.56 


. 1 . 46 " 


1.39 



„*See Table 4-1 for score description. • ^ ' . ; . ’ * * • 

**Loadings equal to or greater than' .30 in absolute value ate underlined. 
***Eigenvdlues: .Although' missing data correlations were used- in^these analyses 
• ‘eigenvalues were obtained. • , 
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Table 4-3 
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Promax Correlations With Reference Factors* 
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Score 


1 * 


2 


3 ' 


■ i4 


" 5 ’ • \ .. 

■ - \ 


\ • 6 


1 


i 


0 .,4 / 2** 


-0.09 


0.08 


0-.-15 


, 0-08 \ 


0.02 


2 


i 

i 


0.4 7 ' 


-0.02 


0.01 


0.12 


0.07 


0.05 


3 


1 

■ ■ ‘i 


-0 . 36 


-0.08 


'0,03 


-0.16 . 


0.02 


0.04 


4 


. i 

I 


'0.44 


0.07 . 


, 0.02 


0.03 


i -0 . 04 \ 


0.04 


5 


f 


0.41 . 


0.05 


-0.0 2 


0.03 


0.03 


0.01 


6 ■ 


ii, 


0.70 . 


-0.01 


-0.02 


0.13 


0.06 


\ ' 0.02 


7 '' 




0.56 


0.02 


-0.0 2 


0.18 j 


-0.06 


\ -0.02 


8 




0 . -34 


0.09 


0.02 


. • 0.01 i 


■ -0 .05 


\ 0.01 


9 


. 


-0.07 


GL. 19 


0.03 


-0 . 50 I 


t-0.03 

J 


-0.04 


10 


I. 


0.14 


-0 . 16 


-0.04 


0.60 | 


0.11 


1 -0.01 


il 




0.46 


-.0.04 \ 


-0.16 


-0 . 20 ' 


0.11 


• -0.07 


12* 


f 


0.41 


-0.05 


-0.10 


-0,25 


• 0.13 


■ , 0.02 


. 13 


- J 


-0.01 


-o . io ! 


-0.01 


0.06 


0.00 


Wo. oi 


14 




0.63 


0.12 


0.01 


0.04 


-0.04 


i-0 .02 

I 


15 


. i 


0.46 


-0.09 


0.1 Oh 


t0 .01 


0 .08 


10.05 


; 16 


1 


0.03 


0.66 


0 . 0 2-’ 


' 0.01 


0.01 


t0 . 04 


17 


f: 


,0.34 


-0.18 


0.03. 


-0 . 10 


-0.04 


M0 .05 

l 


18 




o 

o 

• 


-0.03 ' 


0 .00 


-0,09 


. • -0.03 


0.04 

i 


19 




0.42 I” 


-0.28 


0.10 


-0.04 


0.01 


0.04 


20 




0.01 


0 . 23 


0.06 


-0 . 16’ 


-0.36 - 


0.09 


2,1 




0.02 


0.19^’ 


0.06 


' -0.12'- 


0.00 


0.12 


22 




0.09 


0.23 


0.06 


0.02 


0.47 ■ 


0.14 


23 


• • > ! 


-0.01 


v'' 0-13 


0.02 


0.03 1 


0 .21 


; 0.02 


2? 


i ‘ 


-0.06 


0.02 


0.06 


0.02 


0.35. 


o.oo 


• 2b 




0.12 


0.05 


-0.04 


-0.08 


1 

o 

oo 


■6.08 


26 




■ 0.44 


-0.26 


0.03, 


0.03 


0 .03 


' 0.02 


27 


.■ 


-0.65 


0.12 


1 

o 

o 

OJ 


-O'. 03 


• 0 .29 . 


-o'. 04 


28 




I 

o 


-0.02 


-0 . 0,1 


0:06 


0 .16 ' 


0.02 


-29- 


- i 


0.06 


0.56 ; 


0 . 0 2 


-0.05 


0.07 


-01.07 


• ' 30 




-0.56 


0.13 


-0.09 


0.07 


0.02 


0 '. 0 3 


31 




0.06 ■ 


• "0.05 


0779 


-0.05 


0.06 


. -0,03 


32 




0.04 


0.01 


P • 60 


-0.02 


0.04 


0.00 


1 

33 




-0.35 


-0.10 


o.oi 


-0.02 


0.03 


0.01 


34 




0.28 


0.05 


0.08 


0.00 


-0.01 


-o:o5 


3^ 




...0.14 


0.09 


-0.02 


-0.02 


0 .10 


0 ; 08 


36 




~ 0 ;38 


0.16 


0.06 


0.13. 


-0 .08 


0.00 


37 


; | 


0.14 


0.31 


-0.03 


-0.15 


0.01 


0.0 3 

1 


3fe 


| j 


0.60 


' " 0.20 


-0.03 


-0.05 : 


0.07 


• -0 .0 1 


39 - 


", I i 


: 0.73 


0.18 


-0.02 


-0.06' 


0.04 


-0 .|0 2 


40 




0.68 


-0.06 


-0.04 


-0.09 


0.00 


-0 .jO 2 


41 


1 1 


-0.01 


0.02 


-0.05 


- 0.01 


0 .00 


0.74 


4£ 




-0.04 


-0.04 


.0.02 


-0.03 


-0.03 


0.152 


43 


' 


0 .00 


-0.01 ' 


-0:02 


-0.03 


-0.04 


-0.p3 


44 


} 

v 


-0.10 . 


-0.04 


. -0.03 


0.01 


1 0.0.0 


0.08' 


i 

45 


. ( ■ 


0.42 


Q .07 


-0.04 


0.18 


' -0.07 


-0.04 


- 46 




0.40 


0.08 - 


-0 . 06 


0.10 


-0.01 


'-0.02 
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ing \ommunalities 


in the diagonal 
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the 6-factor promax solution for the composite sample using communali ties , 
in the diagonal, wi th, intercorrelations among factors reported in Table 4-4. 
As can be seen,' the structure is highly similar to the structure evidenced 
in Table 4-2 . 

✓ 

> Table 4-4 s 

Intercorrelations Among Promax Primary Factors for Six-Factor Solution 

• • • \„,-* 





I 


2 


3 


4 


“ 5 


6 


1 




-0.16 

ii 


0.06 


00 

o 

‘o 


0.18 


0.36 


2 


-0.16 


0.18 


0.14 


-0.03 


-0.02 


3 


0.06 


0.18 




0.08 


-0.09 


„ 0 .08 


4 


0.08 


0.14° 


0.08 




-0.27 • 


-0.02 


5 . 


0 .18 


-0.03 


-0.09 


-0 . 27 




0.12 


6 


0.36 


-0.02 


0.08’ 


' -0.02 


0.12 





The task-specific ' nature of the 3rd through 6th rotated factors may be seen 
quite clearly i'n Table 4-3. (For further comparison, the 6-factor varimax 
solution using commupalities in the diagonal is presented in Appendix C.) 

Information - Processing' Factor ’ 

Inspection of Table 4-2 reveals the diversity of tasks contributing to 

the first component. Out of forty-six scores from the twenty-six tasks, 

twenty-two of these tasks had a score with loadings of .30 or higher. As 

might be expected, the most general task in the test battery, the Preschool 

Inventory, had the highest loading (.83),* but tup following all had loadings 

of ,55 or higher: verbal measures — receptive and productive vocabulary 

(Peabody A and B) , classification skill (Sigel Grouping responses, Toy' 

Sorting and Eight-Block Sorting Task scores)’; perceptual' measures — auditory 

*It should be noted that the TAMA test of general information was not included 
in these analyses because a considerably smaller sized sample was available. 



discrimination (Childrens Auditory Discrimination Inventory), form discrim- 

^ ' ■ - . 

ination and matching (Johns Hopkins Perceptual Test score and Matching 
Familiar Figures Test errors); and perceptual-motor measures — visual-motor 

i o 

coordination (Seguin) , form reproduction (Form Reproduction Test). Virtually 
identical results were obtained when comparing the ranking of deviation co- 
efficients from the Caldwell (2-dimensional smallest space solution) with 
the ranking of weights on the first principal component. A factor that was 

p 

very similar to the fir.st principal component appeared after rotations of 
varying numbers of factors (between 2 and 7) whether unities or communality 
estimates were used in the diagonal of the correlation matrix. This is 

4 % 

evident in the comparison of the first factor in Table 4-2 (first principal 
component using unities in the diagonal) and^the first factor in Table 4-3 

£ l 

(first promax factor using communality estimates). 

The first component seemed to be best defined as "g" or ^ 

• / 

information-processing skills which contribute to level of performance on 
all of these tasks.. For this sample, it was b es t represented <by performance 
on the Preschool Inventory and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) which 
correlated .62. The Preschool Inventory was developed to measure achievement 

i ■ . . > ; 

in areas, regarded as critical for successful kindergarten performance. To . 
some extent . performance on this task is an index of the child's ability to 
process general information^ from the environment. 'Millham et al. (1971) 
recently described scores on a vocabulary test as measuring associative ^ - 

information-processing ability. .Both tests have been found to be highly 

* % 

sensitive to environmental impoverishment. Included in measures of • l, g," of 
r > * ' 

course, are such * "non-cogni tive" aspects as ease and willingness to relate 
and assert oneself in the -testing situation, attention, persistence, and 
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task, orientation . A common cognitive component is the ability to understand 

J - 

and follow directions.- These aspects of "g" may, however, be age-specific* , 
Response Tempo Dimension • 

c 

The second factor describing the overall correlational structure * 
appears to represent a response tempo dimension; as defined by oblique 
rotation (Table 4-3), this factor was nearly orthogonal to the first factor. 

The correlation between the first two promax factors was -.16. It was best 
represented by the mean latency scores on the Sigel Object Categorizing Test 
and the Matching Familiar' Figures Test (r-.47). The only other variable 
with a loading of .30 or greater on the second primary factor was the 
average time to first response on the Embedded Figures Test (loading = .31)* 

V y 

Thus, response tempo, frequently used to measure the cognitive style of 
ref lee tion-irapulsivity , appeared as a consistent individual difference * 
variable; however^ for this sample during this age period response tempo 
was not related to performance level on the first factor. - Similarly ,i latency 

•» ~ . ■- .j 

and adequacy of- response were not correlated within tasks (r = - .07 with 
grouping responses on the Sigel and .02 with errors on the Matching Familiar 
Figures Test). - Response -la tency , therefore, did not have the same implication 

for 1 perf ormanc e~ as has P b een c foun,d with olfler^ and/or more advantaged subjects 

» * 

V * . 

(Messer, 19 70; "Eska and Black, 19 71), since- i't did not reflect individual 
% 

K 9 

differences in the degree to which the- child cons iders * th e adequacy of his 

• * ■ 

% 

response. Perhaps, prior to school experience, there is a lack of anxiety 

or concern over error and/or fewer internalized standards of performance. 

- » 

— ; V 

these findings Suggest that temperamental components have not yet. become 0 

integrated into the cogn itive doma in . - 
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Further Analyses of Cognitive Measures 



. Subsequent to thdse analyses, f ac to^analy tic and smallest 6pace 
• • *. • • 
analyses were performed on those measures contributing to' the first com- 
ponent in an attempt to delineate clusters, if ‘any, among the cognitive 
measures. The resulting clusters of measures were not stable and , the 
factors, expected, were highly correlated. The verbal measures, for 
example, did not sort into receptive skills (e.g<, comprehension of 
syntax [ ETS Matched Pictures]; sequence [ETS Story Sequence -Part I]; and 

vocabulary [Peabody A]) and productive skills (e.g., labelling [Sigel Object 

I . ■ 

Identification and Peabody B scores]; imitation of phonemes and real words 

[Massad Mimicry]) or into different subskills such as classification (Toy 

Sorting and Eight-Block Sorting scores and Sigel Grouping responses) or 

vocabulary comprehension (Matched Pictures [functor words] and Peabody A 

[content words]). Neither was there evidence of larger clusters, e.g., 

verbal, quantitative, perceptual. Also, a separate factor analysis of 

the Preschool Inventory yielded only a large general factor^and item- 

specific factors rather than logically distinct clusters of quantitative, 

verbal, social and percep tual'-motor items. 

** . . . „ ^ 

As would be predicted, a "g" factor became much more salient, when the 

0 

n^n-cogni tively defined measures were removed. The first factor 
accounted for 32.3% of th\ total variance; its eigenvalue was 8.08. Using 
communali ties in the diagonal, the eigenvalue was 7.56, and 76.8% of the 
common variance was accounted for. Again, however, the magnitude of 

i ■ - 

-remaining non-error specific variance was clearly evidenced. . Varimax and 

% 

promax 5-factor rotations produced factors whose interpretation paralleled 

. (!,- • ' u * 

• • . 

that of the larger factor analyses. The .first factor appeared to~represent 

■ 
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a general ability dimension, the second a stylistic cine, and remaining 
factors were task-defined . Thus, the\ general ability dimension evidenced 
on the first factor did not differentiate into various cognitive- 
intellectual domains; instead, attitudimal and/or highly specific determi-. 
nants appeared to 6 be operating. ^ \ 

Intercorrelations among the "cognitive" subset of measures further 
clarify these results. . IntercorreTatipns among tha receptive verbal 
measures were moderate to low/* Matched Pictures and Story Sequence cor- 
related .38 and .41, respectively, with Peabody A , and .33 and .31, 
respectively, with the CADI; their correlation with each other was only 
.25. Thus,*these measures appear "to be tapping^dif ferent verbal skills. 

The CADI,^ however, correlated .61 with Peabody A\ * As can be seen from the 

task descriptions , operations involved in both tasks are highly similar -r- 

\ o 

the child must point to the picture representing the oral stimulus. 

Moreover, the auditory discrimination task involves vocabulary skill to 
the- extent that children had differential familarity with the meaning of 
the real words. * 

Similarly, correlations among verbal productive measures wete moderate 
to low. The sorting tasks correlated higher among each other (Toy Sorting 
and Eight-Block Sorting scores correlated .31 and .37, respectively, with 
Sigel Grouping responses), than with the Mimicry scores (.19 to .25) or 
with the number of objects identified correctly on the Sigel (.19 and .17, . 
respectively). Except for the correlation of .49 between Toy Sort and 

Eight-Block Sort performance, correlations among the above tasks were high- 

• \ 

est with Peabody B (.33 [Mimicry Nonsense Words] to .43 [Eight-Block Sorting 



*The iritercorrelations among all of the scores listed in Table 4-1 are 
reported in Appendix C. * 
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Test score and Sigel Grouping responses]). However, these measures cor- 
related to a similar extent with the receptive verbal scores presented 

above; correlations with Peabody A were highest and virtually identical 

0 

to those with Peabody B. Mimicry scores tended to have low intercorrel- 
ation$ with other tasks suggesting that imitation skill is distinct from 
understanding or producing language. 

In Year 1, except for the counting and ordination items of the 

• . C, 

\ . ■ ^ 

Preschool Inventory, measurement in the quantitative area consisted of 

■two measures, Enumeration and Spontaneous Numerical Correspondence, both 
tapping what Piaget (1952) considered prerequisites for the later under- 
standing and use of number — perceptual ordering and articulation. These 
.two measures did not form a quantitative cluster and their placements in 
the structure were quite different. Perhaps these measures, are differen- 
tially related to general mathematical concepts and to numerical and comput^a- 

/ ' 

tional skills. Correlations among the four task scores ranged from .11 to 

\ 

.18. The Enumeration scores, which are more closely linked to computational 
skills, loaded on the first factor and correlated in the 20’s and 30’s with 
other measures. Spontaneous Numerical CorrespondenceT^Which provides 
information on global intuitive responses of young children to problems .in 

-7 0 

one-to-one correspondence, had correlations with all other tasks that were 
close to zero and. defined a separate factor. (Factor 4 in the promax 
rotation reported in Table 4-3.) 

Distinct from '’academic” skills, but subsumed under the cognitive domain, 

t 

are Piage tian-derived measures . Three tasks were" included in the initial 
test battery to learn more about the preopera tional stage in general and to 

C ■ . 

b 

v 4 

. . 
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chart its course in the socioeconomically disadvantaged child. Two of these 
tasks have just been discus'sed.. The third, the Boy-Girl Identity Task, 
assesses the child ! s ability to maintain gender identity constancy despite . 
changes in stimuli which increasingly resemble the opposite sex. As noted 
in the task description, although responses to item 1 (the "wish item") were 
moderately correlated ( .45) , correlations near zero were ob tained wi th the 



c 



l 



other task scores. Item 1 was correla ted 5 to some extent^ (approximately .20) 

j*9 i th those tasks, highes t .on the' general abilityo factor, whereas. the other 

scores had virtually zero correlations with all otl^er measures in the test 

battery. As with Spontaneous Correspondence, the two correlated scores 

formed a separate factor (Factor 6 in Table 4-3) . Thus, this task did not 

seem to be tapping a cognitively based reality judgment of gender identity 

constancy in this population' at this age. 

The^dis tine tion between percep tion w and cognition is obviously a fine 

one. Measures 7 ’ in Year 1 tapped form discrimination and recognition (Johns 

Hopkins Perceptual Test, Ma tching ‘Familiar Figures Tesf), form analysis 

(Preschool Embedded Figures Test, WPPSI Picture Completion), eye-hand 

coordination (Seguin Form Board), and form reproduction (items from the 

■v ° ■ ■ \ 

. Caldwell, and Developmental Test of Visual Motor Integration). These tasks 

(? . ■' 

did show moderate-sized correlations with each other, and the Relative size 
of the intercorrelations reflected task similarities. For example, the 

n ' * 

Johns Hopkins and Matching Familiar Figures tests, which make highly similar 
demands upon the „child , correlated .52;*the two eye-hand coordination tasks, 

- o 

Seguin and Form Reproduction, correlated .47., * However, these tasks did not 
form a separate cluster. Instead, they alT showed subs taritial loadings on 



" s *Signs of correlations involving error scores (Matching Familiar Figures) and 
time to quickest solution (Seguin) have been reversed.,/ , 
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the first factor. As would be expected, those perceptual tasks which are 
includeld in the WPPSI, Picture Completion and Form Reproduction, had the 

5 

highest correlations with the child's general achievement level as reflected 

a 

in his Caldwell score (.59 and .54, respectively). Studying correlations of 
these measures with other tasks does p rovide clues , however, to task specific ' 
components. Sigel grouping responses , for example,, correlated .4l*with both 
Matching Familiar Figures and the Johns Hopkins, reflecting the child's 
ability to discriminate stimulus characteristics as a basis for sorting. 

The highest frequency of classification on the Sigel was by manifest stimulus 
attributes such as color or form. 

Other Measures of Cognitive Style ^ 

Other cognitive-stylistic factors, such as analytic functioning, did 
not appear. . Performance on both the Preschool Embedded Figures Test and the 
Picture Completion sub test of the WPPSI, which were included as potential 
markers of analytic functioning, loaded primarily. on the first factpr (.38 

“V 

and .63, respectively) ; their intercorrelation was only .29.. This finding 
could reflect insufficiency of measurement in defining, this factor. Recent 
evidence suggests that the Picture Completion subtest is not a. stable and 
consistent index of 'analytic functioning. Moreover, for many children in 
this sample performance was confounded by lack of understanding of the word 
"missing" in the directions. -Both the Preschool Embedded Figures Test and 
Picture Completion Test exhibited substantial reliabilities, however, indi- 
cating consistent but specific functioning on these tasks. 

•• • \ ' • 

Although speed' of responding emerged as a factor in the overall analyses, 
the lack of relationship of the latency measures to other °purpor ted measures 

*Signs of. correlations involving error scores' (Matching Familiar Figures) and 
time to quickest solution (Seguin) have been' reversed . 1 . o 
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’■ V 

of irapulsivity (inability to inhibit a response or to delay gratification) 

‘ to . ’ 

sugg'es ts $hat impulsivity is not a unitary trait or generalized dimension 

. ■ • * \ 
in this population at this age. .The correlation of mean latency on the 

o 

matching Familiar. Figures Test with mean time in the "slow" walking and 

draw-a-line trials of the Motor Inhibition Test was .04, and with choice of x 

0 

the delayed reward on the flischel Task it was -.01; the correlation between 
these latter measures was -.07*.* As indicated in previous research (Maccoby 
et al., 1965; Massari et. al., 1969; Ward, 1968), the ability to inhibit a 
response when appropriate (Motor Inhibition "slow" trial time), unlike a 
more s tylis tic variab le such as latency, is positively correlated with IQ. 

In this study the Motor Inhibition score loaded only on the first factor and 
not on the second tempo factor. As noted in describing the Mischel task, 
impulsivity as defined by choosing the smaller but -immediate reward is con- 
founded by the child’s understanding of the instructions and his faith in 
the tester. Delaying gratification is realistic only" if one sees an oppor- 
tunity to achieve gratification at a late/r time. Obviously, the task 

V . T . ■ . ' \ 

requirements for these measures' are dissimilar (e.g., one response choice 
vs. two or more possible responses), and such method variance appears more 
potent than an underlying unifying personality dimension, at least in this 
population at this age. However, for primary grade children from low- 
income families, Hess et al. ^(1969) also found motor inhibition, reflection- 

impulsivity and delayed reward not to be correlated. , 

' ° • / 

Other controlling mechanisms had near-zero communality estimates (/e.g., 
risk-taking had an estimated communality of .03) or appeared as a task- 

o 

defined factor (e.g., the four variables that define factor 5 in 

/ • • . . 
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Table 4-3 are Open Field Test measures). Such results could be interpreted 



as reflecting special abilities', limited to one task and/or incomplete sampl- 



/ 



ing of the processes represented by tasks. Given the different setting for 
the Open Field Test (uns tructured , *pla < y observation, vs . adult-child tes ting . 



situation), it is not known to what extent task-specific variance was due to 






the method difference rather than to the processes being tapped. 



A t ten tional variab les ar£ among those that cut across relatively arbi -7 



trary distinctions' between cognitive and' personal-social functioning. -'Lewis _ 






/ ■ 



^and his associates (Lewis et al . , 1970; Lewis, 1971) have found attention to 
be an index of early cognitive functioning . Not only may attention be a pie- 



requisite of subsequent cognitive functioning, but individual differences in 



attention are likely to have direct effects on learning. Moreover, attention 



can be non-cognit ively determined as well ff by the intentions, and desires of the 



■ ■/- 



subject. As indicated earlier, the two Fixation Test scores used in the 
structural analysis appeared as a /task-defined factor . (Factor 3 in the pro- 
max rotation reported in Table 4-3.) However.,, thei r- lack* of relationships to 
other measures and the low correlations across stimuli within the task 

• • o 

* \ „ 
prevent us from interpreting these findings further at this time. 

Similarly, personal-social behaviors reflected in 'the Brown IDS Self- 



\y* 



Concept Referents Test (smiling in the photograph, self-concept scote), the 
Open Field Test (approaches El, attempts to leave) and the ratings of child 



> 



cboperation in the mother-child structured interaction sessions had communal- 



ities less than .-25 for the composite sample. However, the test battery did ; 

not sample enough of these behaviors, to delineate factors in the affective •* 
and ^social domains. Given the present "state, of the art" in valid measurement 
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of these variables.^ to_r__this age, however, it is. doubtful that other results 
would be obtained with more extensive measurement in test-like settings. In 
preliminary analyses the. self-concept "score, as an extension variable, mapped 
onto the first component only; in the promax 6-factor solution it loaded on 
the first factor only (. 28) , /suggesting the ^importance of general intellectual 
competency, as . a critical component in positive self-eva v lua tion . Similarly,, 

. i 1 ’ , v - 

'the mean rating of th<Tlffiild^ 1 s coopera tion during the mother-child interaction 

1 j s. _ • , . . • 

sessions mapped onto the general ability measures and reflected the attitudi 
nal , non-cogni tive components of measures of "g".. "These results suggest that 

•[ : ' ' • " • • .• ‘ ' i . 

the child J s task involvement and compliance with the mother in the interaction 
situations was highly similjar' to his' behavior with the tester. We had intended 
to include tester ratings i|n the Ye'Ur 1 battery, but the various ratings' pro- 



posed were too numerous and 



qu: 



too complex in lormat for testers to assimilate 



ickly and well. Since the various demands at the time did not allow adequate 



revision, these ratings wer 
in subsequent . tes ting . 



e not used. Test ratings were -includ ed , however, 



had a^dommunali ty es timate 



\ 



//' 



The one' measure representing the physical domain, Vigor 2 (crank turning) , 



of only .14, but given the lack of other similar 

m’ea slurbs no further .interpreta tion ’of this score can be made at fehis time. As 

* •• - V . , - - ’ /. 

v indicated in the ftask -descriptions the extent to which this measure taps vigor, 

persistence, physical coordination and/or willingness to “please the examiner 

• j » • 0 . , I / . 

is unknown. In Appendix B it is noted that. another vigor measure had been ^ 

■ * . • ’ it / ■ - ' . . • , / 

administered (running), but’ si ne'e further inspection of the data suggested the 

■ ' 4 ./ • "■ , 

presence of several „c on founding factors (e.g., feajr of falliftg,/ closeness of 



' the finish 'line, to walls), th e ru nning speed score was not included in 

•1 . .. • ' I?" 



th-e-/ 
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structural analyses'. Thes,e findings may 'reflect general instability of 



performance in this area at this aj 



e period. 



Smallest Space Analyses • » ! , 

• The' slailest space solutions yielded highly similar results; . The two- 

V / ■ 

dimens ionaittlolution of the la'rger matrix produced one vector that seemed • 

/ p,r ■ > • • . ■ 

to define-the first two factprs (i.e., general ability and response tempo,) . ^ 
Those tasks with highest loadings on the first factor were clys tered J together • 
at one : end, with the latency measures at the opposite end. In between thes^ 
cogni t.ive' and tempo measures were the Fixation Test scores.^/ The otner measures 
were scattered around the space and no general clusters were evidenced; , , 

Given the lack of clustering and low intercorrelations among the remain- 



ing measures, no clear interpretation of th 



e second dimension “can b.e made at 



this time. Tentative hypotheses refer to differences in the number of response 



\ i 



options offered' th e' child (one for skill measures vs. two or more for the Risk- 

’ f I ( 

Taking Task, Mischel , Boy-Girl Identity Task and Open Field Test, all of which 
were located at one. end .of.-J:he second dimension), and to the possible existence 
of a social jflimension (smiling for the Brown Self-Concept Test photograph and 
talking to the tester in the Open Field Tes,!) . Thu'?, the task-defined factors 
discussed previousXy— wer^ located along the boundaries of the smallest space 
solutions.; This sm'allfes-t-spae-e-&o4uhiori--did not aid, however, in further delin 
eation of processes represented by those particular measures since there was 

' • ' ' .■/■'* ' M ' . • ■ : " ■ ■ 

no general clustering of measures. . / 

■- . / . ■ " . . • ‘ - 

Similar results were pbtained when the measures assumed to benon- 

cogni tive were removed . Measures on the first factor clustered together, de- 

fining, the general ability component, with task-defined factors located along 



the boundaries of ’the smallest space \olutions.. Such tasks may be highly 

j < 

specialized, (e.g. , Massad Mimicry)-aiJd/or— age-specific ('e.g -Spontaneous 
Numerical Correspondence) in their implications. The.ir'dis tance from the "g" 

l » _ * 

dimension would’seem to indicate that they -have not yet been" organized by 
centra-i information-processing- abilities . The smalles t .space solutions thus 

* .4 • C 

provided* ess en ti al ly similar -information - as to the. major structural dimensions 

' ■. A s ' * 



of- the data -- suggesting general information-processing skill, response tempo 

' 0 . * ^ _ 

and many task-specific ^sgects. _ , \ ... 

* * a • , . * ; - ‘ 

* ♦ • • - • ■ e . 

• However, this analysis provided, add.i tional insight into the processes 
underlying the correlational structure.-. Moving away, from those measures 

* ■ - ’ *V - - . .. 

which were found to load, highest on the first principal component and which, 

in the smallest space, solution for the subset of measures, were centered 

• * H 

around the Preschool Inventory score, it was discovered that those measures 

closest together were those which had been given in the same battery (i.e., , 

* - ... 
same day and same tester). Thus, a secondary structuring variable for these • 

data appears to be a contextual one. This battery effect seems equivalent . 

to what Catnpbell and Fiske (1959) -call method factors,, and may reflect the 

operation of situationally determined ' var i'ab les in'rtest performance. . Thus, 

for example, self-conce.pt and vigor scores were located close together not 

only because of their common lack of relatedness to the major skill— tempo 

vector, but presumably begause of shared method variance in that the Brown 

and Vigor 2 tasks were both administered in Battery C, (See Table 3-1 in 

Chapter 3 for bat tery* descriptions .) Given the fact, however, that it was 

the day of administration and tester which defined the battery effect, 

situational and tester characteristics rather than stable child style or 

personality variables may have created clustering. The smallest space 



c 
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solutions for the larger set of variables indicate, however, that such 

• 9 • 

situational determinants were of secondary importance in organizing the 
'data. Those. ^casks with logically 4 independent scores (e.g., Open Field, 

’ e 

Sigel, Matching Familiar Figures) had scores located "in different parts # 

e* 

- of the space. ^ ‘ ' * 

■ ■ ' i • i 0 

^" factor Simi larities Across Subgroups ; _ > ' • 

Tables 4-5 and 4-6 pres-ent loadings on the first principal axes ^factors 

4 • * r * 

(using* communalities in the diagonal) for the various subject classifications 

on 4 the fifteen measures with highest; loadings for the composite sample. The 

* . • w * 

variables in Tables 4-5 and 4-6 are ordered In descending order of their load- 

■N # •» 

ings on the first- principal axes * factor for the total sample. ‘As examination 
of the tables reveals, the loadings for the various subgroups are very similar 
to those of the total sample. ^ • ' . . 

i ... 

■ ■> Although the factot analytic solutidris by sex, age, preschool attendance, 
Preschool Inventory score and SES level were essentially the same with regard 

to pattern as for the total sample, a considerably smaller p # ercentag e*.o f . the 

* ■ ■ 

common variance was accounted for by^the first component in subjects who were 

. 'Yi 

younger and below th^ir age-group mean on the Preschool Inventory (younger = 

43.4 vs. old6r # = 52.3 and low Caldwell. =31.1 vs, high Caldwell =44.1, 

0 * ■ * 
respectively) . Iri contrasting eligibility by preschool attendance groups, it 

'was, found that a substantially smaller percentage of the common variance was 

accounted for by the first component for children from eligible families who. 

later attended Head Start than for children from ineligible families who 

attended other preschool programs or no known preschool program 4^7.9% vs.- ’ 

47% and 49.7%, respectively). *The amount of common variance accounted for 



27 
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Table 4-5 

Task Loadings on First Principal Component* by Sex, Age, SES 
. and Preschool Inventory Score Subgroups 



Sex 



Mi 



SES 



Caldwell 



* 



Score 


Total 


M 


F 


Y 


0 


Lo 


Hi 


Lq 


Hi 


6 


u 

.82 


.82 


.82 


.79 


C83 - 


.80 


.85 


.58 


..70 


39 


.77 


.77 ’ 


.77' 


.75 


.77 


.75 


.70 , 


'.62 


.72 


40 


.74 


.76 


.74 


'.76 • 


.72 


.70 


°65 


.62 


.65 


27 


-.72 


-i 73 


t . 70 . 


' -.66 


-.71 


-.68 


-.63 


-. 66 . 


-.68 


14 


.67 


.65 


.69 


.60 


.67 


.66 


.64 


.48 


.60 


38 


.64' 


.61 


.66 


.63 


.65 


.60 


.61 


.43 


.58 


30 ' 


-.62 


-.61 


-.63 


-.59 


-.61 


- .60 


-.62 


-.47 


- .60 


7 


.62 


.61. 


.62 


.55 


.61 


.62 


.60 


.42 


.51 


15 


■ .57 


.60 


.54 


.57 


.54 


.54 


.58 


.31 


.52 


2 


.57 


. .61 


.55 


.54 


.59 


.49 


.62 


^• 32 


.53 


26 


.55 


.53 


.57 


.53 


.56 


.51 


.55 


.42 


.49 


Q 19 


.53 


•51, 


.55 


.51 


.51 


' .49 


.58 


.40 


.55 


1 


.53 


.52. 


.54 


.48 


.54 


.41 


.59 


.23 • 


.49 


4-5 


.45 


.45' 


.46 


,43 


.43 


.42 


.44 


. 4.2 


.43 


28 


-.43 


-.43 


-.42 


-.43 


-.43 


-.42 

s 


-.34 


-.3,6 


-.41 










Table 4-6 




• 






* 


■ Task Loadings 


on First Principal Component* by Head 


Start 








• Eligibility and Preschool Attendance 


Subgroups 












Eligible 




Ineligible 






’ <T . 


Score 


<• 

Total 




HS 


HS 




( „PS’ 


Not Known 




✓ 


6 . 


*' .82 


• ' 


.77 


.79 




.84 


.80 




' - - 


39. 


.77 




.70 


.70 




.77 


-.77 




% 


40. ' 


.74 




.65 


>63 




.62 


.67 . 






27. 


, -.72 




-.62 


-.75 




" -.68 


-.72 






. 14 


.67 




.56 


' .63 




.67 


.64 






38 


.64 




.50 


.59 




;67 


.68 






30 


-.62 ' 




-.41 


-.61 




-.67 


-.66 






7 


.62 




,56 


.46 


% 


.54 


• .58 




- 


15 


' .57 ‘ 


** 


.43 


.46r 




i .60 

' .62 


.60 




* 


• 2 


.57' 




.47 


.54 




.53 




0 


26 


.55 . 




.44 " 


.44 




.58 


.51 




. • ; 


.19 


.53 




.44 * 


• .57 




.59 


> .52 






1 ' 


.53 




.44 


.31 




.63' 


• -749 — 


- 




,45 


.45 




.47 ' 


~X46 




.50 


.43 






28 


-.43 




-.36 


-.43 




-.41 


' -.52 




* Using communali ties 


in the 


diagonal 






• 
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by the first component was essentially identical for boys and girls (49.7% 
ys « 50.0%) and for children whose families were classified as blue collar or 
white collar (46.8% vs. 46.6%). Tables 4-7 and 4-8 present the eigenvalues 
for the total group and each of" these subject classifications. As can be 
seen, the first few factors account for les s y variance for the developmentally 
less mature subjects.' TtVfese data reflect in part the greater ins tab ili ty . and 
’ reduced variability of measurement for the less mature subjects, but they' 
also^sugges t that less integration of the child ! s response repertoire has 
taken place. As noted earlier, considerable differentiated behavior was re- 
flected in the latge amount of unaccounted-for non-error variance. The above 

/ v* ■ 

findings suggest -that such differentiated behavior may reflect fragmented 

I 

f s . , 

behaviors which have not yet been organized or integrated. 

** * . 

Although the pattern of performance was similar across groups, the level 
of- per formance. was not;- In a further attempt to understailtl interrelation- 
ships among measures, we looked at possible patterns~of determinants effect-' 
ing significant differences in performance. Three-way analyses of variance, 
Sex by Age (median split) by SES (blue-collar/white-collar occupation of head 
of household), were computed for 'each of the scores included *in the overall 
structural analyses as weir e -two-way analyses of variance using Head Start 
eligibility by Pres chool Attendance classifications. The results of these 
ANOVAS are discussed in terms of the factors that emerged in the structural 

analyses presented earlier.. 

’ 0 3 



Mean Dif Terences .Among ~Sex, Age, and SES Groups 

Table 4-9 summarizes the results *of the Sex by Age by SES ANOVAS. Each • 
score is identified according^ to the factor on which it had the highest 






Tab le 4-7 



Score Eigenvalues * by Sex , Age , % SES and Preschool Inventory Subgroups 









, ,Sex 






Age 




O 


SES 


Cal.dwell “ 


Index 


Total 


■ • M 


F 


Y ■ 


0 


Lo ’ 




Hi 


Lo 


Hi 


X 


8.11 


8 -. 


.07 


8 , 


.25 


7.39 


7.95 


7.28 




7.91 


4 . 52 * 


6.60 


2 


1.75 


1 , 


.79 


1 , 


.70 


1,98 ’ 


1.59 


1.83 




2.00 


2.08 


r.63 


3 


1.21 


1 , 


.24 


1 , 


.32 


1.32 


1.18 


1.16 


'Y 


1.66 


1 . 34 ' 


1.43 


' 4 


1.00 


1 , 


.03 


1 , 


.11 


1.15 


1.08 


• 1.03 


1.28 


1.03 


1.12 


5 


.89 » 




.94 




.98 


1.08 


.93 


1.01 




1.05 


1.00 


1.0 7 


6 


.84 




.91 




.89 


.89 


.85 


.90 




.92 


.96 


.89 


7 


.80 • 




• 94 




. 77 . 


. 88 ; 


.75 


.78 




.87 


.91 


.75 


8 


.66 




.70 




.66 


.76 


.62 


.72 




.74 


.87 


.63 


9 


.61 




.63 




.6 2 


. 65 -. 


.57 


“ .68 




.69 


.69 


.63 


10 


.52 




.52 




.55 


.61 


■ .51 


.60 




.60 


.64 - 


.56 


11 


* .47 




.45 




.50 


.53 


.44 


.55 




.57 


.56 


.41 


12 


.37 




.36 


• 


.47 


.50 


.44 


'44 




.52 


‘ .52 


.38 


13 


.27 


• 


.34 




.34 


>. .45 


.31 


.37 




.40 


' . 35 ' 


.32 


14 


. 24 




.28 - 




.33 


.35 


.24 


.32 




.37 


.33 


.30 


15 • 


• 18 , 




.23 




.30 


.29 


.23 


. .28 




• 3 f > > 


° -29 


.26 


16 


.17 




.20 




.25 


.25 


.19 


.21 


t 


.30 


.25 


.22 


• 17 


’.11 




.19 




.18 


.22 


.17 


- .21 




.28 


.22 


.17 


18 


.11 




.15 




. 15 . 


.19 


.15 


.16 




.23 


.19 


.15 


19 


.11 




.14 




.14 


. .16 


.11 


.15 




.19 


.16 


.12 


20 


,08 - 




.12 




.12 


• 12 


.11 


.12 




. .16 


.14 


.12 


21 


.05 




.09 




.10 


.11 


.07 


.10 




.13 


.10 


.11 


22 


.04 




.07 




.07 


.08 


,06 


.08 




.10 


.09 


.08 


23 


<>.03 




.06 




.06 


.07 


.05 


.07 




.08 


.08 


. 04 . 


24 


.01 




.01 




.03 


.06 


.02 


.05 




.04 


.06 


.04 


25 


■'.01 •• 




.01 




.02 ■ 


• . .04 


.01 


.01 




.02 


.06 


.02 


26 


-.01 




.00 




.00 


• .01 


-.01 


-Toi 




.01 


.04 


.01 


27 


-.02 


- 


.01 


~ 


.02 


.00 


-.04 


-.02 




-.02 


.02 


-.01 


28 


-.02 


- 


.03 


- 


.03 


-.01 


-.04 


-.03 




-.08 


.00 


-.'02 


29 


-.04 . 


- 


.04 


- 


.04 ’ 


-.02 


-.06 


-.04 




-.09 


-.03 


-.04 


30 


-.05 




.05 


- 


.06 


-.04 


-.06 


-.05 




-'.09 


-.04 


-.04 


31 


-.05 


- 


.07 


- 


.07 


-.06 


-.07 


-.07 




-.11 


-. 05 , 


• -.06 


32 


-. 06 . 


- 


.10 


- 


.09 


-.08 


-.09 


-.10 




-.13 


-. 07 * 


-.08 


33 


-.0 7 




.11 


- 


. 10 . 


-.09 


-.10 


-.12 




-.14 


-.09 


-.09 


34 


-.08 


- 


.11 


- 


.13 


-.11 


-.13 


-.12 




-.18 


-.09 •’ 


-.11 


35 


-.10 


- 


.12 


- 


.14 


■ -..13 


-.14 


-.16 




-.19 


-•11 


-.12 


36 


-.12 


- 


.13 


- 


.16 


-.14 L 


-.15 


-.18 




-.21 


-.12 


-.14 


37 


-.14 


- 


.17 


- 


.18 


-.16 


-.16 


-.18 




-.22 


’ -.14 


- J..7 


-3» 


-.14 


- 


.17 


- 


.19 • 


- 16 


-.18 


-.20 




-.-24 


-.15 


-.18 


39 . 


-.16 


- 


.19 


- 


.20 


-.18 


-.20 •: 


“ -.21 




-.27 


-.16 


-.18 


40 


-.18 


- 


.20 


- 


.22 


-.20 


-.23 


-."23 




-.28 


-.19 ' 


-.20 


41 


-.20 * 


- 


.22 


- 


.•24 


-.22 


-.24 


-.26 




-.29 


-.21 


-.21 


42 


. -.21 


- 


.24 


ts 


.26 


- . 23 . 


-.28 


-.28 




-•31 


-.23 


-.25 


43 


-.22 


- 


.26 


- 


. 26 


-.27 


-.29 


-.30 




-.37 


-.27 


-.27 


44 


-.24 


- 


.27 


- 


.27 


-.28 


-.29 


-.33 




-.38 ' 


-.30 


-.28 


45 


-.25 


- 


.30 


- 


.30 


-.34 


-.31 


-.35 




-.40 


- - .32 


-.29 


46 


-.27 




.34 


- 


.45 


-.39 


-.37 


-.38 




-.49 " 


-.36 


-.33 


Trace 16.02 16 . 23 . 

* Using communali ties 


16.51 17.02 

in the diagonal 

1 C;0 


15.21 


15.55 




16.97 


14.56 


14.96 
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Table 4-8 



Score Eigenvalues* by Head Start Eligibility and 
Preschool Attendance Categories 





r 


Eligible 




Ineligible 




Index 


. . Total 


HS 


HS 


PS ' 


Not Known 


1 


8.11 


6.16 


7.06 


8 . 2$ 


8.16 


2 


1.75 


2.10 


'2.09 


o 2.11 


1.93 


3 


1.21 


1.38 


1.55' 


1 .64 


1.67 


4 


' 1.00 


1..33 


1.48 


1.47 


1.31 


5 


* . 89 


1. 19 


1.27 


1.37 


1.14 


6 


•w 84 


1.05 


1713 


1.08 


1.08' 


. 7 


.80 


..95 


1.03- 


h. 1.04 ■ 


.94 


8 


.66 


.83 


.93 


.87 


.82 


9 * 


.61 


.80 


.90 


• .71 


.72 


10 • 


.52 


.79 


.78 


.63 


.66 


11 


.47 


.63 


.70 


.59 


.54 


12 


.37 


.56 


.55 


.51 


.53 ■ 


13 


.27 


.53 


.51 


' .47 


.49 


14 . 


.24 


.48 


.48 


.44* 


.48 


15 


.18 


.36 


.43 


' .37 


.38 


16 


• 17 . 


.33 


' .34 


.36 


.36 


17 


.11 


.28' " 


.30 


..25 


.28 


. 18 


.'ll 


.24 


.25 


'.21 


.25 


19 


.11 


.23 


,22 


.20. f . 


.17 


20 


.'08 


.19 


' .15 


.17 


.14 


21 


.05 


. 14 


.14 


.14 


.12 


22 


• * .04 


.07 


.10 


.08 


.07“' 


23 


.03 


.04., 


.to 


.05 


.05 


24 


.01 


.04 


.05 


• .04 


.01 


. 25 


- .or 


. -01 


.01 


.02 


-.01 


26 


-.01 


• .00 


-.01 


-.01 - 


-.02 


27 


-^02 


-.01 


-.03. 


-.05 ' 


-.07 


28 


-.02 


-.04 


-.05. 


-.06 


r.09 


.29 


-.'04 


, -.05 


-.09 


-.09 


-.10 


30 


, r .05 


-.07 


-.12 


-.13 


-.13 . 


31 


- .05 


'* -.09. ' - 


-.14 


-.15 


-.16 


32 


-.06- 


-.10 


-.17 


-.16 


-.19 


33 


-.07 


-.14 


-.19 


-.21 


-.21 


34 


-.08 


-.18 


-.21 


-.21 


-.23 


35 


-.10 


>-.19 


-.24 


-.24 


-.26 


36 


-.12 ' 


-.20 


-.26 


-.27 


-.28 


37 , 


-.14 


-.23 


- : 29 


-,-29 ‘ 


-.30 


38 ' 


-.14 


-.24. . •' 


-.32 


-.11 


-.32 


39 


-.16 


-.27 


-.34 


-.32 


-.35 


40 


-.18 


-.30 


-.35 


-.34 


-.37 


41 


-.20 


-.30 


-.39 


-.37 


-.38 


42 > 


- . 21 


-.32 


-.40 


-.40 


-.42 


43 . 


-.22 


-.36 


-.42 


-.41 


-.46 


44 


-.24 


-,.42 


-.45 


-.44 


-.48 


45 


-.25 


-.43 


-.52 


-.48 


-.50 


46 


-.27 


-.49 - 


-.54 


—.-53- 


-.54 


Trace 


16.02 


16.26 


17.01 


17.63 


16.41 



* Using comraunali ties' in the diagonal 
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' Table 4-9 

] 

Significant Analysis of Variance Effects by Sex, Age, 5 and SES 



Score 

1* 

2 .. 

3 

4 

5 

6 • 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 * 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 1 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 . 

37 ’ 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 



Factor 

1 . 

1 

• 1 
1 . 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 • 

3 
1 
1 

1 

1 



1 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

5 
5 
1 



1 

2 

■1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

6 

1 

1 



Sex' 



Age SES SxA SxSES AxSES 



SxAxSES 



' X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X * 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X ' 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X, 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 



o 

ERiC 



1. 

2 . 



3. 



X appears as an entry when the designated effect is significant (p^.01) • 
Numerical entries represent factor with highestrloadings above .30 on 
6-factor promax solution; a dash indicates that score did not load above 
.30 in this solution. 

B signifies boys performed better; G signifies girls* performed better. 
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loading (of Chose.. 30 or higher), and significant effects are noted (p<,01) . 

. 

In chapter 2 we directed attention to disprdpor tionali ties and con- 
founding of status classifications used in this report, pointing out the 

i. * c— \ 

limitation^ this situation imposed on interpretation of findings repcrted in 
this chapter. Consequently, the findings reported below'must be read with 

caution and any interpretations regarded as highly tentative. J . 

— • ^ 0 
None of the two-way interactions were significant at the .01 level and 

* t 

only one of the '46 measures had a significant three-way interaction. There 
were a substantial number of significant main^'eff ec ts . The description* of 

■ rr . • 

the significant main effects is organized to correspond to the clustering 

3 * « ' ’ 

of variables obtained in the factor analyses. 

ANOVAS for measures on the, f irs t/ fac trot were consistent in showing 
significant SES differences and, with only three exceptions (Children’s 
Auditory Discrimination Inventory, Mimicry Final Word Sounds and Seguin 

. Y* 

errors), significant age differences.* Thus, g'eneral information-processing 
skills, conceptual understandings, and favorable responses to the testing 
situation were greater for older children and for those from families of 
higher Socioeconomic status. Not surprisingly, these findings indicate 
that cognitive-intellectual performance at lhis age period is a function of 
both developmental level and experience^. Given the diversity of tasks 
represented on the first factor, age and SES were shown to influence a 
wide variety of behaviors. Differences were manifest on verbal, quantitative 
and perceptual tasks. Nonverbal as well as verbal performances were affected 

.V 

although 'for this sample^at this age a verbal-nonverbal distinction may be 
difficult to make t ,since the verbal component, of any task performance might 

, . . ; I . 

*0f these three, only the Seguin failed to show r.ny age difference; the other 
two tasks showed marginally significant effects for age (p*.. 05). 
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.b / e // substantial. For example, the child could not point to the picture that 

X s ' 3 ‘ o 

"matcjied the stimulus without understanding the meaning of the instruction. 

• o 1 

V v ^ , • • 

Age and SES may be viewed, however, as differentially producing these 

effects. Given the relatively sho^t age span, only three measures- showed 

* 4 • • 

► . , 

larger age than SES effects — Child Cooperation, Vigor, and number correct on 
the Enumeration task. These are all among the few measures which shewed 
significant sex" dif f er ences and, if] accord with, our later discussion of such 
differences, these results may indicate greater compliance and* t^sk persistenpe 
along with superior motor coordination in older subjects. ' On the other hand, 

> those measures which showed SES effects which were largest relative to age 
differences were the * Eight-Block Sorting Task,'f the Motor . Inhibi tion Tes t* scores 
S igel grouping responses , and Story Sequence. .All these appear to^require not 
only careful attention to verbal instruction* but also the demons tration . 
through another modality of a verbally-based understanding of the task.* or, 
conversely, verbal explanation of the chilQ ! s own nonverbal performance. This 

• . • i. i 

difference suggests that higher SES is associated not only faith a greater 

number of experiences — as age would be — but also with differences in the- 

'cognitive organization of these experiences. * 

Tho$e tasks which appear to require more active environmental interchange 
^ % ✓ 

0 <• f 

showed larger SES and age 5 dif f er ences . Thus, tasks requiring knowledge of 

* * i , V 

< 

specific informa tion (e.g., Preschool, Inventory) and communication skills 

j • 

(Peabody £) showed* larger differences than those requiring form discrimination 
* * „ - 

and matching or comprehension qf syntax. The Caldwell was a particularly 
difficult test for these children.. Mean performance . for the’ to tal 
group was 27.9. In comparison with data reported for the Head Start 
pretest administration in the; Fall of 1968, study children in a comparable 
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age band (4-0 to 4-5) obtained a mean score of : 27.7 vs,< 30.0 for the 
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test standardization sample. However , in looking at the^perf ormance 

■ * * 

A . 0 « . 

of children from blue-collar workers 1 families only, me£n performance 

was 24.3*. • , ’ * 

* * 3 ■ 

Particularly affected by SES were those^measures assessing the child ? s 

ability to provide sorting rationales. Although approximately 50% of the 

children were^able to categorize in the* Toy Sorting Task, few were able to 
* .... o • 

verbalize their reasons for doing. so. ' .As wa^ found in previous research with 

. t 

this task (Hess & Shipman, 1965J, differences were greater when the'child 

was required to give a color rations le which taps abstract and categorical 

* ' - 

use of /language as oppose^ t-o denotative and labelling usage. ’ In the 

Eight-Block Sorting Task, the majority- of children placed the test blocks 

\ « 

correctly, but approximately . 20% verbalized one dimension and only 11% both 

dimensions. Similarly, although most children were able to label the objects 

correctly on the Sigel Object Categorization Test, few were able to give 

appropriate verbal rationales for the^Lr sorts. ^ When reasons were offered, 

they often had no discernible relationship to the grouping characteristics. 

Similar findings have been reported for low SES children by Hess and Shipman 

(1965) ; 'Mel ton et al. (1967); Meyer (1971); and _Sigel and his associates 

(1967). These results would concur with Cazden's ((L968) statement that. 

ba si c gramma r ic al structures seem to be learned despite differences in the 

child's linguistic environment; the manner ‘in which children use language 

to express ideas,, however, may be more sensitive to environmental manipulation. 

Mean differences between groups were similar for the various perceptual 

tasks, but variations in performance level did suggest an ordering in com- 
* . 
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plexity ranging from those tasks primarily involving form discrimination 

(J©I\p.s ^Hopkins .and; Matching F am id i a r* .Figures^ to th'ose requiring analysis 

(Preschool Embedded Figures and *Picture^ Completion) and copying skills 

(Forn.Reproduotion) . Analysis skills ‘ would appear ^-.require prior mastery 

• ' of discrimination, which, in* t;uru, i; ‘ presupposes figure-ground separation. 

Consequently one might expect these skills to be developmentally ordered, 

• \ / 

with the more complex functions developing at later ages than the simpler - 
ones' (Birph, 1963, 1^6.7). The Preschool Embedded Figures Test and the' 

. • • . V . . . ■ 

— • * . 

■ Picture -'Completion Test proved t<5 be of considerable cfif f icul ty . ^Jioreover7 
although^ the children were able to dif f erenti^e-b^twebrT^TmpTe^geometr ic 

figures, f onn r~eprI^ucTiorri^ more slowly developing 

» 

i • . * 

skill. cMaccoby (1967) has qtated that; while holistic perception may suffice 

■ * i 

for . a, siiflpl e discrimination, it will not for making a copy; instead there 
must b'e perception of elements of a figure in addition to the whole\ * ' 

A few measures loading pji the first factor also showed significant sex 

• v ; t . 

differences: Cooperation rating. Preschool Inventory, Form* Reproduction^ 

° 

Mimicry Nonsense Words, Enumeration, and Vigor. In accordance wi th ' previous, 
findings, girls wef^e rated as more compliant and tas^k-or ien't-ed . The fact, 

that girls performed significantly better on Enumeration and not on Spontan- 

' i • . * ' ' • * 

'ebus- Numerical Correspondence suggests that this result is more attributable 

v . . 

• * 

1 *9 

to coordinated sus tained -attention than to any basic difference .in under,- 

j . • - ■ ’ ^ ^ 

standing of number, g As pointed out i,n the Enumeration Test ta *k description 

, % ** •’ 
in a repetitious ^task o'f this sort, s.tvle and persistence also play a. major 

* D ' , 

part in/determining the score.* 'o' 

-* ... ■. ■ . 7. * 

Sustained attention and compliance are also Critical aspects of Mimicry 
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test performance.' It elso has been nQ ted (Bever , 1970) that perceptual 

, ' " * .";<■••• / 

* 0 , 

strategies and auditory dominance develop earlier in girls with resulting 

facilitating, effects on consonant perception,, The fact that significant 

% /'■ , « * ■ 

sex and age effects were shown only for the Nonsense Words score and not 

. • ' o . . 

for the Real^Words Final. Sounds/score may have been due to the different. 

. . • ..\ ' . . . \ - * 

tasfi. ‘demands ; - that is , the short phrases used in the real word items may 

► a \ «• 

* • a 

have introduced a memory component fer* this age 'group . An equally plausible-^ 
hypothesis, however, is that the dif f erence^is ; due to the relatively lower 

reliability that°was obtained for the Real Words Final Sounds.. 

» 4 * « # 

• ‘ v* 

The significantly higher . test performance o£ gir]^ on the Caldwell and 

• # • < ■ t * T 

Form Reproduction items may reflect differential instruction in ’the ^ome 

■ c 4 * . . * 

' \ ' . # • 

since both tasks would be highly sensitive to differences in training .and 
. . v * * * 

• ’ • V 

practice. As observed irt the mother^child interaction situation, gip£^* 

\ ♦ * ’ 

» 

appeared mor^ attentive to, tne mother as a teacher. Preliminary findings 

^ * # # t 

from the interview data (ETS, PR~70~20) revealed a small but consis tent- 

• » * 

* * 

trend for mothers of girls to be mor e' involved in school relevant activities 

• * t. 

:V * V 

(e.g., reading to their child) . These results also may reflect differential. 

verbal interaction with themother (both in amount and elaboration), as has 

been > g-yggested in previous research (Goldberg, Godfrey & Lewis, 1967; 

* ' 

Halverson Waldrop, 19 70; Hess et al., 19^; Moss, 19^7). 

• ' ’ '• ‘ ; •• 

Unlike the above skill measures) 1 boys -obtained higher— scores- on -the -Vigor 

measure. Mcj/re 9 ver , /SES differences were relatively small as compared to age 
differences, Therse findings sugg^t; that physical coordination and/or 
•maturation was a relevant comffonent of c rank- turning performance for this ■ - 
’sample at this age period. The significant sex difference obtained may refect 
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effects of sex typing, with greater reinforcement being given to boys at 

* \ 

this age for more active and . assertive behaviors. These f indings^plus the 

low correlation of the Vigor score with other measures, suggest tha^ only a 

small component of vigor performance is lc}ading'on Factor 1. ^ 

In contract to the above findings, the three latency measures that 

defined Factor 2 showed no .significant age or SES effects. Sex effects 

-also were non-significant, although boys tended to have longer latencies on 

each of these measures. Thus the orthogonal relationship between the cognitive 

competency and tempo factors was paralleled by an apparent Tack of similarity 

% # 

in the relationship of scores to age, sex, and SES. * 

The third factor in the 6-factor promax solution, defin'eS by the two 
scores from the Spontaneous Numerical Correspondence task, showed only 
significant- age effects. Since it was assumed that these abilities were under- 
going rather rapid change during this, age period, the potency of the age 
variable was expected. The data from this task were in accord with Piaget f s 

f . 

view (1952) that the understanding of number- -at this preopera tional stage 
\ * -* - . . - 
is essentially perceptual in character, reflecting global rather than 

articulated intuition processes*. Most children found the task difficult 
. * . . v - 

and matching to configuration was easier than matching to number. According 

> - * \ 

to Kohlberg's (1968) analysis, Piagetian tasks are assumed to be relatively 

insensitive to specific instructional experiences and thug SES effects would 

« * 

r • «> . 

have been expected to be minimized. It should be noted that the other 
quantitative measure, Enumeration, which is closer to computational skills 

and loaded on the first factor, did Show SES effects and, assumingly, the 

j * 

o*\ * f ' 

greater effect or experiential differences. . . 
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The other Piagetian-derived measure, the Boy-Girl Identity Task, defined 
a separate factor (Factor 6) and showed a different pattern of effects than 
that for Spontaneous Numerical Correspondence. Paralleling its relationship 
to the first factor (r = .36), performance on the "wish" items showed SES 
effects. Boys gave significantly mote constancy responses on the concrete * • 
Girl items, but since this was not replicated with the Boy items and no other 
significant inter-relationships among measures were obtained, such responses* 
seem more appropriately described as "pseudo-constancy." This interpretation 
is supported by the fact that although children above their age-group mean 
on the Preschool Inventory were more likely to give a constancy response to 
the "wish" items, children who scor : i lower on that measure wejce more likely 
to give constancy responses to items two through five. Since developmental 
trends were not obtained with this task at this age period, the SES results 
may reflect differences in expectancies of the fulfillment of one's wishes 
rather than in achievement of a reality judgment on gender identity constancy. 

* r' 

Factor 4 'was defined by four of. the Open Field TesX measures. Three -of 

these showed no significant main or interaction effects, but boys obtained a 

significantly higher mean play complexity score, and SES differences in talking 

to the tester were significant. The former finding is consistent with previous 

studies investigating curiosity which have reported boys as showing greater 

preference for complexity when the behavior is manipulation rather, than visudl 

attending (Lucco, 1964),. Since talking to the^ tester includes both task- 

related verbalizations (e.g., requests for help, directing the tester's 

attention to the task) and non task-related verbalizations (e.g., talking * 

* * # 

about his family) and could reflect positive or negative feelings about the 
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task activity, no interpretation of thesl* data can be offered at this time. 
Talking to self, which loaded only on Factor 6 (.32), showed a significant 
sex effect, with boys talking more. Fur ther' analysis of the data revealed 
that this was true for both task-related and non task-related speech. 

The Fixation Test scores of mean recovery and * habituation defined Factor 5 
but showed no significant main effects or interactions. Future analyses will 
investigate effects on duration of attending and differential responsiveness 
to the nonsocial and social stimuli. / 

The two' remaining scores, Mischel choice and Risk-Taking, were previously*' 
noted as having little, if any, relationship to other measures in the test' 
battery. Similarly, they showed a different pattern of effects. No signif- 
icant effects for the Mischel were obtained. As discussed earlier in this 
chanter, many factors other than the ability to delay gratification are 

represented in the child’s performance and make interpretations af this time 

» 

difficult. The majority of children e ~ch ose the delayed reward, but as noted in 
the task description, those who chose the immediate reward were somewhat more 

likely not to give a reasbn for their choice or to offer an irrelevant or 

/ 

egocentric" respons e . .Risk-taking showed a significant sex effect, with boys 

more likely to choose the uncertain event. Those children who feel more 

capable" of manipulating their environment - may be**more willing to take risks. 

The fact that a significant sex effect was obtained may reflect differential * 

% 

► 

reinforcement of assertiveness and daring for boys and girls at this age.' 

Given the paucity of present data in the affective domain,' however, such 
hypotheses must be regarded as highly tentative. 

The Brown^ s elf-concept score, which loaded .28 on the first factor only, 
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showed age and SE9 effects as did the other scores loading, on Factor 1. One 

c 

should be cautious , 'however , when interpreting such findings to mean that 

children who are older or who come from families of higher socioeconomic 

status feel b.etter about tfiemselves. For children of this age, the findings 

may reflect, instead differences in comprehension of the task and in ability to 
\ * 
make a differential respdnse about oneself. Moreover, the findings of Clark 

et al. (1967) indicate that self-perception responses to pictorial stimuli 

may be different from those made to verbal material covering the same content. 

Smiling for the photograph taken for the Brown test did not load on any of 

the six factors, but it did show a significant sex effect. Although the 

majority (67%) of children did not smile, girls smiled more than did boys. 

This may reflect greater ease in the situation and/or differential learning 

of social roles . * r 

r „ - 

faren ces Among Head Start Eligibility and Preschool Attendance Groups 

The ANOVAS obtained for Head Start Eligibility by Preschool Attendance 

categories were highly similar to those reported above (see Table 4-10). 

Differences in family income (eligibility) produced results similar to those 

- * * 

obtained for differences in parent's occupation (SES) . Where no significant 
effects had b^en reported (Table 4-9) (as, for example*, fot Fixation Test 
scores, Mischel choice, or latency measures), eligibility and preschool 
attendance were not shown to produce significant differences (Table 4-10). 
Similarly, when sex alone vas significant (i.e., Risk-Taking, Open Field, 
Boy-Girl), Head Start eligibility was not a significant main effect. The 
one exception to this general conclusion was smiling for the Brown photograph. 
Although significant differences by SES had not been found, low income children 
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Score 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 ' 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 ' 

33 

34 

35 ' 

36 

37 
33 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 



Table 4-10 

V 



Significant Analysis of Variance Effects 
by Head Start Eligibility and Preschool Attendance 





1. X appears as an entry when the designated effect is significant (p<.01). 

2. Numerical entries represent factor with highest loading above .30 on 
6-factor promax solution; a dash indicates that score did not load above 
.30 in this solution. 
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were much less likely to have smiled when their photograph was taken. This 
may reflect the lower probability, of the low-income family owning a camera 
and thus familiarizing the child with having his picture tci'en. 

• * ’v - 

When comparing preschool attendance categories, it was found that **hose 
children who' later attended Head Start were performing at a significantly 

. .t . 

lower level thSn those who attended other preschools. Mean performances 
among groups generally ordered themselves as follows, from low to high: 

Head Start eligible, attended Head Start; Head Start eligible, not known to 
have attended preschool; ‘Head Start ineligible, attended Head Start; Head 
Start ineligible, not known td have ‘attended preschool; and Head Start 
ineligible, attended other preschool. (Given the extremely small cell size 
for the Head Start eligible — attended other preschool category, no comparisons" 
with these data car.. be made at this time.) Again, differences were obtained 
only for those tasks assessing cognitive competencies. 

. Summary of Findings on Mean Differences ’ - 

The results of the ANOVAS thus paralleled the findings f rom * the *s true tural 
^analyses. Those measures loading on the first. factor and ^defining a general 
ability dimens ion , showed significant age and SES effects, despite the relatively 
res trie ted * r ang es of both variables. SES effects, in general, were substantially 
larger than those for age — for the twenty-three measures showing both age and 
SES effects, age differences between those above and those below the sample 
mean ranged from .13 to .66 standard deviations, with a median of .33; while 
SES differences between blue-collar and white-collar families ranged from 
.21 to .98 standard deviations, with a median of .55. SES effects were larger 
than age effects for 20 of the 23 measures. Head Start-eligible children who 
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